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PRICE THREE 


PALLIATIONS. 
“1 could see through the soft appliances and easy palliations of 


some men.”—Kino CHARLES THE F1RsT. 

PeruapPs no deliberate crime or error was ever yet 
committed by any man, without his having some ex- 
cuse to make for it to himself, not only at the time, 
but for a long while after. The virtuous part of the 
public is very far wrong, if it supposes that the other 
portion acts in a mere spirit of recklessness, or in cool 
defiance of what it knows to be right. In reality, the 
wicked and the foolish conceive themselves to have 
just as good motives, and to be as much in the right 
abstractly, as the just and the wise. He who steals 
rather than work, convinces himself, in the first place, 
that no work is to be had; the robber upon a large 
scale always makes up for his assaults upon the rich, 
by being amazingly charitable to the poor. If any 
one commits a rash and cruel action, he persuades 
himself afterwards that he was in a passion at the 
time, and tries to nurse up his wrath, and keep it 
warm, that it may still appear to justify what he did. 
We are never, in short, deficient in excuses and pal- 
liatives for any offences except those committed by 
our neighbours; in considering these, we generally 
eontrive to be remarkably candid. 

In the lesser affairs of life, we have exactly the same 
apologetic system. ‘Bring me a glass of brandy,” 
says one visitor of a coffee-room, “‘ for I am very cold.” 
“Bring me the same, with water,” cries another, “for I 
am very warm.” Hardly any one has the honest 
hardihood of Foote, to call for the liquor “ because I 
like it.” No, we will not confess even to ourselves 
the genuine vicious or self-indulgent motive which 
lurks at the bottom of our hearts: we are always so 
very polite and fair-spoken within the court of our 
own conscience. It is only when we see other people 
going wrong, that our disinterested indignation finds 
a vent; in such cases, silence would be a crime, for- 
bearance a participation of the offence. We must 
launch forth, if it were only to show how very far we 
are from countenancing sucn doings, how impossible 
it is that we should ever commit them ourselves. 

It is sometimes very amusing to observe how, when 
aman begins to wax a little wealthy, he also begins 
to convince himself of the necessity of certain luxuries. 
The habits and maxims of a straitened home still 
perhaps cling to him, and, even though certain that 
he can well afford what he desires, yet such is the 
effect of his customary state of feeling, that he has to 
make almost every new indulgence appear to himself 
in some measure as only an expedient in economy, or 
at least as absolutely unavoidable. Say that for some 
time past he has ceased to complain of the exorbitant 
rents demanded for houses, which used for years to 
be often in his mouth, and begun to let forth some 
hints as to the unproductiveness of property, the dif- 
ficulty of getting good tenants, and the length of plas- 
terers’ and painters’ bills—that he has even begun to 
take a curious and unwontzd interest in a certain ne- 
glected portion of the newspapers, where estates are 
advertised for sale, and ascertained from his physician 
that application to business in the evenings is likely 
to tell soon upon his health—say that he has reached 
this point :—how delightfully, some fine afternoon, does 
the vision of a neat curricle, calculated to hold four 
besides the driver, come into his mind! A curricle, 
however, is an expensive thing. Moreover, it is a 
shockingly dashing thing, and does not at all suit 
with the sobriety of his character. Still more espe- 
cially, it is athing which would excite remark among 
bis compeers. What would Gardner say? what 

would Simpson think ? what would they all say at 
the club ?—however, it is absolutely necessary for 
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health ; that is perfectly clear. I think I might ven- 
ture upon a horse, without being thought very extra- 
vagant. Extravagant, did I say? Why, I believe I 
would gain by keeping a horse. In the first place, if 
it improved my health, which it is sure to do, what a 
saving in doctors’ bills! Then, I could only ride in 
the morning before breakfast; to do so, I must go 
early to bed at night: that would save me going to 
the Bridgewater Arms, where, one night with another, 
I spend half as much as the daily keep of a horse. 
And then the opportunity of getting this cheap mare, 
which Johnson says he is tired of, and has no fault 
whatever—only three-and-twenty guineas, which the 
hostler tells me I could get for her at any time I chose 
to part with her. A stable, too, offered at such a 
reasonable rent by Bennet, and so near our ware- 
house, that it may serve at the same time for putting 
lumber off our hands. As for a groom, our own por- 
ter, or even one of the apprentices, will be quite able 
to attend her. So, really, no one can say that I 
am in the least extravagant—more especially when 
my health would be so much improved by it. And, 
as my wife says, if I don’t take good care of my 
health, where will all the family soon be? I am, 
therefore, determined in future to take proper exercise, 
and preserve my health whatever be the consequences. 

The horse, of course, is bought, and much about 
the same time it is thought absolutely necessary by the 
lady of the house, that the family should be removed 
to sea-bathing quarters. This “absolutely necessary” 
of Mrs Balderstone startles the gentleman a little at 
first—for why should it be absolutely necessary now, 
and not so before, when our circumstances were not so 
good? or why should it be absolutely necessary to us, 
while thousands of families struggle through exist- 
ence without any such expedient being ever thought 
of. The objections of Mr Balderstone, however, sel- 
dom prove of much avail against the sage reasons of his 
lady. ‘‘ When you have the horse at any rate,” says 
she, “it would be so convenient. You could ride to 
town every morning to attend business, and come home 
in the afternoon to dinner. And only think how mo- 
derate the rent of the lodgings is—only three guineas 
a month, including the use of that large garden. 
Why, we'll save it all in kitchen vegetables, or goose- 
berries for the children. And, besides, Willy is really 
in such a state, that I cannot think of his being kept in 
town any longer; the doctor says ——" &c. Mr Bal- 
derstone of course gives in, for not only is he sensible 
that 

** Nocht’s to be won at woman's hand, 
Unless ye gi’e her a’ the plea,”"— 

as the old song says—but he has himself a treacher- 
ous inclination towards the indulgence, on the convic- 
tion that his health (that is, his pleasure) “ requires 
a taste of the country air in summer.” 

This does very well for one year; but if things 
have been continuing still further to prosper with the 
worthy couple, riding on horseback is found to be a 
solitary and somewhat dull kind of recreation; not to 
speak of the mud which you are occasionally com- 
pelled to bring home with you, and which is utterly 
destructive to clothes. Besides, you cannot well hold 
up an umbrella in riding, and the showers of rain, 
which it is now quite impossible to count upon not 
falling, have already almost brought back that bad 
cold you had in 1829. A doubt at the same time is 
also begun to be entertained by Mrs Balderstone, if 
there be any economy in renting a house in the coun- 
try, even with the advantages of free vegetables and 
gooseberries. Some day after these cogitations, or 


rather one morning at breakfast, Mr Balderstone, | 


with his eyes bent on the advertising columns of « 


newspaper, and his hand supplying his mouth with 
spoonfuls of warm tea, thus suddenly opens his mind. 
“ Why, the very thing I was thinking about. You 
know, my dear, I have for some time had an idea of 
buying a gig, being quite done up with that horrid 
riding : and here, I declare, is what wil] exactly an- 
swer the purpose: listen—‘ For sale, an excellent se- 
cond-hand four-wheeled gig, with double seat, and ses 
of harness in good condition: to be disposed of re- 
markably cheap, being the property of a gentleman 
about to leave the country: may be seen at Hobday’s 
from eleven to three, Sundays excepted.’ Off I set 
instantly. No, stop, I must’nt appear to be im a 
hurry. It would look as if I were too anxious. Let 
me see; ay, I'll step down about half-past one, and 
in the meantime I'll go round by the counting-house, 
and put a few pounds in my pocket. Well, this is 
really being lucky; you know, I mentioned before 
there would be no additional expense in keeping a 
gig, or a thing of this sort. The same horse will an- 
swer, the same premises, the shed in the back court 
will do for keeping all safe, just as well as a regular 
coach-house ; the same person, that is, Samuel Hughes, 
the porter, will keep the whole in trim, I'll warrant 
him. Besides, I hear the tax is to be taken off gigs 
of all kinds; and what more need be said on the sub- 
ject? In fact, it.is all one as to expense, and I am 
sure there can be no comparison between an amuse- 
ment which one enjoys by himself, and one in which 
one’s wife and children can participate.” ‘Oh, it 
would be so delightful,” strikes in Mrs Balderstone, 
who has been listening all the time with pleasure de- 
picted in her countenance. ‘‘ Such an excellent plan! 
By all means, go down and buy the gig; it will be very 
cheap, I daresay. How nice it will be to have a drive 
occasionally along with you: the children, too, would 
be so much the better of it.” “ And as to that neat 
cottage, my dear,” continues she, “ which you have 
been offered so low—you will surely just close with 
it, and we can all go down in May. I am quite tired 
of this place, where we are completely overlooked by 
Mrs Hodgson, the controller-general of the neigh- 
bourhood. And I am sure the interest of your money 
could be nothing to the expense of country lodgings, 
which you know is always very high ;” a fact disco- 
vered by Mrs Balderstone since last year, but a very 
ood fact for all that. 

Having been already pretty well convinced of the 
advantage of this bargain, you lose little time in com. 
pleting it—and then behold you with a country-box, 
and a curricle, all arising from an idea of saving ten. 
pence of an evening at a club, and the “ absolute ne. 
cessity” that “ Willy” should have the benetit of sea. 
bathing' After such wide and rapid stretches, it is 
easy to see that you cannot long endure the dust tw 
which you are exposed in an open vehicle in summer, 
or the cold in winter, but must havea full-grown ear. 
riage at once; and that when once you have got a 
carriage, you must alsv have a somewhat larger house 
to match with it. In short, you very speedily find 
yourself living in a style of first-rate expense, though 
every step you made in advancing to it appeared to 
you at the time as either an attempt at greater fru. 
gality, or a matter of downright compulsion. 

It would be ail very well if these soft appliances 
were only brought to bear in such cases as the above. 
But the unfortunate truth is, that we use them mest 
frequently for the extenuation of real guilt, or te bok 
ster us up iv some unhappy error of judgment. We 
would recommend a rigid self-examination i all the 
affairs that lie between ourselves ane our cumsciences, 
and when any thing like an “ easy patliatiqn™ can be 
detected, let it be denounced at once at the bar ef wut 


~ 
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own judgment, and care taken to exclude it for the 
future. Good is only progressive: many persons may 
have been in the habit of presenting kind apologies to 
themselves for their own errors, without knowing that 
they were doing any harm. It is to such that we par- 
ticularly address this little essay; and if it should 
serve to put even a small part of the number upon 
their guard, its object will have been accomplished. 


ADVENTURE OF THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
By Himsetr. 

_ It is now many years since, being informed by the 
people at the Castleton of Braemar, that no Lowlander, 
and perhaps no human being, had ever explored the 
sources of the Dee, I resolved to confer upon myself, 
if possible, the honour which Bruce obtained in his 
famous expedition to the head of the Nile, and for 
that purpose arose one morning before daylight, and 
having breakfasted, and loaded a guide with victuals, 
set off on my singular adventure. My guide's name 
was John Finlayson, a shrewd clever fellow, and one 
who really knew the mountains well, having been an 


incorrigible deer-stalker, of which the greater part of 
his discourse consisted. 


We passed up by Mar Lodge, through the forest, 
and up by the linns of the Dee; but these have been 
already so truly and so accurately described in Cham- 
bers’s Journal, that I can add nothing to them. All 
above that, the description does not coineide with my 
remembrance. The pines become thin and straggling, 
and stunted in their growth, and at length utter deso- 
lation reigns. We came to a farm-house, the last in 
the glen, inhabited by a Mr Fletcher. He was very 
kind to us, and we got our dinner there. He took me 
out, and showed me a part of his sheep, ewes, and 
wedders, mixed. They were rather good black-faced 
sheep, but in low condition that year. He told me, 
however, that his farm had no bounds: he might farm 
as far as he liked in some directions—for upwards of 
twenty miles at Jeast—and that his great concern was 
to keep his stock in some reasonable bounds. I think 
he said he had likewise a stock of Cheviot wedders. 

I asked him how far we were from the sources of 
the Dee. He said he did not believe that any living 
man knew where the outermost sources of the Dee 
sprung, but that it could not be less than ten miles 
distance. The day being remarkably fine, we pushed 
on, but rather uncertain how our adventure wus to 
terminate, Finlayson assuring me from the beginning 
that I little knew the task I was undertaking. As 
far as I remember, we walked for an hour; but I had 
drunk some of Fletcher's whisky-toddy, and may be 
wrong; I think it was at least four miles farther 
up the glen, that we came to a shepherd’s bothy, the 
last inhabited place in that wilderness, where we 
some milk. The shepherd could not speak Eng- 

but he told Finlayson that no man alive knew 
where the sources of the Dee were, for they had 
never been seen, and were inaccessible, but that we 
were at least twenty miles from them. This was 
staggering news. I made Finlayson ask him, as 
there was no house nor bothy beyond that, if we could 
not go from his cot early in the morning, reach the 
sources of the Dee, and the tops of the Grampian 
mountains surrounding it, and reach the Castleton 
of Braemar that night. He answered that it was out 
alan man, and Finlayson coincided in the 
nion. 

Resolved not to be foiled, we posted on until we 
came to the place where two mountain streams met, 
the one named by Finlayson the Guisachan, and the 
other the Garchary, as near as I can spell them. At 
this place, the two sister streams conjoining, take the 
neme of the Dee, so that nominally I was at the head 
of the Dee. But no; that was not what I wanted. I 
yearned to see its very uttermost springs on the heights 
of the Grampians, and was resolved to accomplish 
that at any risk. 

Where these two mountain streams meet, and the 
Dee nominally begins, it is a very considerable river, 
as large as the Yarrow—pure as crystal, and very 
rugged and rapid, and I t it a strange thing to 
see such a river swarming with fish, and not a human 
nabitation nor a living creature within view, save a 
few straggling lean deer. As the Garchary keeps 
the line of the main river, straight N.N.W., I looked 
on that as the main source, and resolved to investi- 
gate that to its spri the more particularly, as the 
aff thes Nad over horrid 
«randeur. You say the hills are some miles asunder, 
but in the Garchary, which is at least five miles in |* 
length, they are in many places not above a bow-shot 
asunder, The east side is not far from perpendicular, 


the western side more than perpendicular, in many 
places overhanging the torrent. The bottom of the 
is crammed full of rocks, which have tumbled 


rivers always full. 


In one place the tumbles over a 


instead of 
ledge that Childe Harold himself never excelled it. 


avail myself of the rare 
height—for at that time 


undertaking, 
reached the top, we lost 


him, a huge family piece, 


and, moreover, I had neither game licence nor libe 


whom I was to dine at Mar Lodge one of 


which I knew as w 


Shepherd of the present day. 


On M‘Dui’s upmost verge I stood, 
The loft iest pdb pr all that desert dun ; 

The seas afar were streamer’d o’er with blood, 
Dark forests waved, and winding waters run ; 
For nature glow’d heneath the evening sun, 

The western shadows darkening every dale, 
Where dens of gloom, the sight of man to shun, 

Lay shrouded in impervious magic veil, 


But, O, what bard could sing the onward sigh’ 


neath, 
Downward a thousand fathoms from the height, 
Grim as the caverns in the land of death ! 
Like mountains shatter’d in the Eternal’s wrath, 


A grizzly wilderness—a land of scathe! 
Rocks upon rocks in dire confusion hurled— 
A reat and formless mass, the ruins of a world. , 


As if by lost pre-eminence abased, 
Hill behind hill erected locks of gray, 
And every misty morion was upraised 

To speak their farewell to the god of day ; 

When tempests rave along their way, 
Not closer rear the billows of the deep, 

Shining with silver foam, and marred with spray, 
As up the midway heaven they war and sweep, 
Then foil’d, and chafed 

steep. 


First died upon the peaks the en hue, 
And o’er spread a screen ; 
en rose a shade of pale cerulean blue, 
| hills and vales between— 
r and deeper grew the magic scene, 
As dedhes shades of the night-heaven came on ; 
No star along the firmament was seen, 
But solemn majesty prevail’d alone 


Britain. I had 


Britain, and it 


ever, think that it was more elev: 
Nevis, in Lochaber, than it has turned out to be. 


tal lake such as you describe. None. Before 


mist: which shroud the Grampian depéts, keep the | Finla 


which is at least a thousand feet high. It is not a source of the eastern branch, Glen 
pendicular fall like those ot overs and Copan. I did not see, for reasons which I shall make perfect!) 
tail, but it seemed to me to fall, at an average, about obvious. The wildness 1 
one foot in two. It is indeed a terrible scene. But | for me, that I remained on the top of this sovereign 
as I described it in poetry on the spot, and in the en- of the Grampians till the close of evening. 

thusiasm of the moment, I shall present you with that n 
plain prose, and I hope you will acknow- | # eavern, whi 


to shoot, and I could not think of being taken for a t up b 
poacher in my friend the Earl of Fife’s forests, with | day, that I would visit the y Xe Beinnie-Boord, a 
the follow- |} mountain which rises a 

or 


je o’er them pour’d the rays of light so lovely pale. 


t, 
The piles that frown’d, the gulfs that yawn’d be- 


When fiends their banners ’gainst his reign unfuri’d— | ceived me with 


to rage, roll down the broken 


did not mention any, and I think it must 
have a very small one indeed, if I had not seen 


it in such an But it ma perhaps 
Ww. 


of the scene had such charms 


At length night coming on, Finlayson led me into 


he had known when a deer. 


Well, the bottom of the Garchary being impervious, | ® little level spot overhung bya rock. It was bedded 
my guide carried me over the pie branch with | With fresh ~ and seemed to have been very 
some difficulty, and taking a sweep to the right, we lately occupied. We took ah 
began to ascend the steep brows of Benmuichdhui ; for | Per, and there being a spring close by, we drank plenty 
the afternoon being uncommonly fine, and we having | Of grog of the very best. I thought I never tasted 
still some hours of sunshine before us, I resolved to | 82Y Tog or toddy so good in all my life; and it not 

unity, and gain the having been the first of many hundreds of times thas 

cared not how much [| I had slept upon the mountains in worse circum. 
walked, but rejoiced in it, and the more difficult the | Stnces, I wrapped myself 
liked it ‘igh Long we 
t of vegetation, and got r 
among small whitish stones; while the ptarmigans | ™uichdhui. 
were croaking around us in —pmy oo like as many 
and often fluttering out amongst our 

S Finlayson did po des them in his broken | the mountains were all shrouded in a dark 
dialect, between the Gaelic and the Aberdonian! for | mist, and a drizzly rain had 
I had absolutely refused to let him take his gun with | farther inves 
like a carabine, that had | practicable. i ; e 
been taken by his grandfather on the field of Tranent; | #04 crossed the Guisachan high up, keeping always 


laid, and slept as sound as I had been in a feather 
resolved to see the sun rise from the top of Ben- 


“ But pleasures are like poppies spread.” 
When we awoke early next morning, the tops a 


begun to fall, so that 
tion in that elevated region was im- 
e then stretched our course eastward, 


high on the hills along by the fringes of the mist, for 
I determined, if the mist cleared up before mid- 


ve the Mar Forest ; 
had a strange propensity, when young and able, 


da 

"AWell, to the top of Benmuichdhui we got, not more | that I could never pass by a very high mountain with- 

than an hour, or at most an hour and a half, before | Out being on the top of it; and, what you may think 

sunset. What a glorious evening! and what a glo- | 28 eng «| the sensations of pleasure I have always 

rious scene for my enraptured eye! I saw every prin- | felt on being 

cipal mountain in Scotland, from Ben More, in Bal- | about the highest I ever experienced. ¢ 

quhidder, to Ben Wyvis, in Ross-shire—every one of | generally allowed that the depression or elevation of 
as the hills of Ettrick Forest. | # man’s mind isin ag 

But the Grampian muse herself shall describe the | disposition of his bodily frame. What, then, can con- 

scene, for it is far above the capabilities of the Ettrick | tribute so much to the elevation of his sentiments as 


thus elevated on a fine day, have been 
I believe it is 


great measure conformable to the 


placing him on the tup of a very high mountain; for 
the body being the throne of the mind, whv can deny 
that a mind so highly elevated as to be placed on the 
summit of Benmuichdui is not far exalted above all 
the grovelling creatures beneath. I felt that I was 
far above a king, and would not have changed stations 
with one on earth. I was placed above huge masses 
of eternal snow, above the habitations of the fox and 
the eagle, and looking down on some of the most 
and stupendous ravines of nature. 

on we walked, and on and on, through as 
rough and rugged a country as can well be conceived, 
till at length we came into the head of a stream called 
Glenquoich, which we followed, until, near the con- 
fluence with the Dee, we came to the house of Mr 
James Stewart, factor to the Earl of Fife, who re- 
great kindness, I having been there 
with a friend once before. There I remained several 
days, experiencing the utmost hospitality ; but I was 
greatly mortified to find that he did not know that I 
was a poet: indeed, I am not very sure if he knew 
what a poet was; he was nevertheless a kind-hearted 
gine Highlander, one of the Atholl Stewarts. 

e introduced me to his lord, Earl Fife, who had just 
newly come to the Forest Lodge, along with his brother 
and a foreigner. We dined with them one day; but 
even they did not know or discover that I was a poet, 
notwithstanding I was introduced to them by name. 
I was received and entertained by them merely as Mr 
Hogg, a friend of Mr Stewart. This was very gall- 
ing; but I have noted it a hundred times in 
Edinburgh and London, that, when introduced to any 
family merely as Mr Hogg, I remained and went 
away without any one having the least idea who I 
was. I have often got apologies made to me after- 
wards; but never one recogn me as the Ettrick 
Shepherd, when so introduced, in my life. I have often 


Around the brows of eve, upon her Grampian throne. a what sort of being they hed cup conan 


be. Knowing this to have been uniformly the case, 


Whenever I reached the top of Benmuichdhui, I | I need not have been surprised at my reception on 
saw decidedly that I stood upon the highest land in | this more than at other times. I certainly would 
as much for ten years pre- | have liked to have been 
vious to that, for I had often seen it from north, south, | his brother General Duff (whom I liked exceedingly), 
east, and west; and although it rose in the middle of | as the Ettrick Shepherd; but I durst not for my 
the very highest range of the Grampians, I observed, 
from all quarters, that it still peered considerably | name. 
above the rest—not much, but still so much as to| On the third day that I was with Stewart, who 
show that it was the sovereign of them all. I affirm- | seemed to have imbibed a real attachment to me, he 
ed from that A forth that it was the highest hill in 
now proved by the trigonometrical 
survey, that my conjecture was right. I did, how- | tions as to the route he was to take, which, if he fol- 
ated above Ben | lowed, I would never need to alight. I never did; 


recognised by the Earl, and 


tell them, lest they should never have heard of my 


furnished me with a nice pony, well accoutred, to ride 
to the top of Beinnie-Boord, giving my guide diree- 


for though I gave him the pony time about, one of us 


This was the sole survey that I got of “‘ the infant | rode all the way, and we reached the great broad top 

rills of Highland Dee.” I think I saw them all which | of Beinnie-Boord before mid-day; but we could see 

form that branch which is the main one, and the one | nothing: for though there was no mist, there was a 

which keeps the line with the river. I saw no ~ sort of blue haze pervadi 
G 


—— mountains, so that we 
could not see the very hills that were nearest to us. 


Garchary begins to form between the two mountains, | We saw plenty of deer that day, and some fine 
there is a long rivulet comes from, the west, which I | stupendous fellows 
thought rose near to the sources of the Tilt, in Atholl. | in one herd on the side 
It is joined by five or six smaller ones, and their | deliberately in a string. We saw also a few 
aters pour together into the chasm of the 
The springs of Glen Aven likewise lay | height trenched in search of the Cairngorm 
our feet, and we had a good view of about one- 
of that horrible wilderness. I saw no lake, and | tired again to my inn, Mr Watson's, in the 


them. @ saw seventeen 
Beinnie-Boord, all walking 


some scores of ptarmigans, and whole fields on th« 


left Mr Stewart's house on the Saturday, and re- 
Castleton 


2 
| 
| I 
t 
it scarcely Ue called & cavern, it Was Merely t 
| 
| 
| 
down for ages—ay, for thousands of years before the 
Mosaic creation—and over these the torrent roars, as 
white as snow, and a large torrent it is. I wondered 
/ to see thé streams so so near the tops of the 
mountains ; but the clouds of rain and 
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Braemar. Mr Watson had one very fine sister, 

my sassenach eloquence, to get, but could make no- 
of her; she thought it excellent sport, but only 
ed at it. 

On the Monday morning I rose very early, and 

a took the hille with my guide, to visit the ¢ of 

5 Aven, which being in my opinion the highest 
next to Benmuichdhui, and the easternmost of the 
range, if we except Loch-na-gar, which can hardly 
be culled on the same range; I expected a grand view 
to the east and north-east. This was the most fati- 
ing day’s march of all; for we could not get up any 

n, but across a district, down one steep precipitous 
¢r and up another, till at last we arrived on the sum- 
mit of Ben Aven, a little after mid-day. After all 
my toil I could see nothing; the same dim haze still 
wrapped the mountains as on the Friday before, so 
that we could only once see dimly the great mountain 
of Cai right over against us on the other side 
of the glen. It was, however, a curious and interest- 
ing scene; the ptarmigans were altogether without 
number—I think I may say thousands of them; and 
we found twenty-five men digging on the height for 

i topazes and rock crystals of various kinds. 
We came to a cottage almost on the very height, thickly 
covered over with pitch, in which fifteen of them 
lodged; the rest shifted for themselves elsewhere. In 
one place we came toa field on the height, where there 
were upwards of twenty acres all trenched to a great 
depth ; and it is well known that over all Scotland 
there are great blocks of granite lying, as if drop 
down from heaven. Around all these, on the heights, 
the quarriers had di to a great depth, until they 
met below them. ey dig they 

and then th ped these sides up with stones, 
ak Solow two; and under and around 
these masses the crystals were always found plentiest 
and richest. The overseer and receiver, who was rather 
asensible fellow, and an Englishman, said that he knew 
perfectly well, from the part of the stone that was above 
ground, what water the crystals would be of below it. 
It was his opinion that these Cairn crystals were 
what he called stalactites of granite, and had been dis- 
tilled out of these rocks for ages, for that there was al- 
ways a part of the granite adhering to their hinder part. 
He showed me a great number of various colours. 
They were regular hexagonal prisms, tapering to a 
very narrow point. He showed me, likewise, sundry 
specimens of a curious long irregular fossil, of a hazel 
colour, which he called asbestos, or some such ridicu- 
lous name. He was very proud of having got so many 
of them, and alleged that no man in the country knew 
where to find them but himself. He assured me, far- 
ther, that they were indissoluble either by fire or 
water, and that they could be converted into cloth, 
over which the fire had no power. I always think he 
must have been lying. 

We reached Castleton at a late hour very wearied, 
and loaded with grand Cairngorm stones which we 
had gathered in the ravines of the mountains. I found 
Mr Stewart come down there to meet me and take a 
parting glass with me, and he and Mr Watson laughed 
heartily at my hoard of rich crystals, and made me 
throw them all into the Clunie, save six or seven, 
which I absolutely refused to with. Thus ter- 
minated my only expedition to the springs of the Dee; 
but there was one view which I got of Glen Garchary 
which has left an impression of horrid grandeur on 
my mind never to be effaced. 


THE YOUNG CHEMIST—No. IV. 
WE shall now proceed to consider each chemical sub- 
stance in succession, and we shall begin with the gases. 
The word gas, however strange and scientific it may 
sound, means nothing more nor less than the English 
word air. As air, however, is the generally under- 
stood name for the atmosphere, chemists employ the 
term gas for all other kinds of airs. Gases, or airs, 
then, are very important substances with chemists, 
however trifling they may appear to other people. 
When a chemist shows you a phial apparently empty, 
it is not so in reality ; it is filled with air, either that 
of the atmosphere, or of some other colourless and in- 
visible gas. If he takes a phial filled with water, and 
pours it out, he does not imagine that he has emptied 
the phial; he has only emptied it of water, while a 
corresponding bulk of air has pressed in to supply the 
place of the fluid. If, instead of emptying the phial 
in the common atmospheric air, he has done so in a 
jar of any other gas, he can cork up the phial, and 
lay it aside, and, under certain circumstances, pre- 
serve it just as well as he could do any liquid or solid 
substance. By means of an air-trough and.a bent 
glass tube, the chemist is in the daily practice of 
transferring or pouring a gas from one vessel to an- 
other, with as much precision and nicety as a little 
water can be poured from one vessel to another. This 
much it was necessary to say respecting the weight 
aud importance of the gases, lest the uninformed 
might treat them as light matters. Now we shall 
proceed to consider orygen gas, perhaps the most im- 


t and universal substance in uature. Although 

is to be found every where, in the atmosphere, in 
the water, and ou the earth, yet do not send toa labo- 
ratory for a yworth of it, as we have seen young 
chomsiots at their Ares outset do—it is not kept there ; 
but we shall describe to you how it is made: wifen we 
say made, however, we only mean procured. Many 
pr, beeen contain it, and it is the business of the che- 
mist to separate and extract it from these. Common 
nitre, or saltpetre, contains it in abundance, and one 
of the easiest ways of getting it is from this substance. 
Take an earthen retort, or a glass one coated with 
clay, or an old gun-barrel, with the touch-hole care- 
fully closed up, and put in a few ounces of the nitre 
in powder; then expose the vessel containing it to a 
strong red heat, and in a short time oxygen gas will 
flow out at the opening of the retort or end of the 
gun-barrel. This gas is to be collected by tying the 
mouth of an empty bladder over the retort, or it may 
be collected in phials filled with water, and placed 
upon the shelf of the air-trough already mentioned. 
his air-trough consists of a water-tight box, of a 
round or square form, made generally of tin-plate, 
open above, and having a shelf, pierced with three or 
four holes, laid across the box, two inches from the 
brim or margin. The box is to be filled with water 
till it reaches above the shelf; and when jars or 
phials are to be charged with gas, they are first filled 
with water, and placed on the shelf with the open 
mouth downwards ; in this way, by being immersed in 
the fluid, they remain filled with water till the gas 
is introduced from the hole below the shelf, which 
ascending, from its lightness, gradually fills the phial, 
and displaces the water intothe trough. Another mode 
of producing oxygen, is, to put into a common glass 
retort® two ounces of black oxide of manganese, and 
one ounce of strong sulphuric acid: apply heat, and 
the gas will be set at liberty. Now, having procured 
it, we shall next examine its nature. It is a light 
substance, without any sensible colour, taste, or smell ; 


it is elastic, like all airs ; that is, it can be pressed into | drops. 


smaller bulk by a weight or pressure on it, but on 
this being removed it regains its former bulk: this 
it will do under all circumstances, and hence it 
and other airs have been called permanently elastic. 
But what renders oxygen famous is, its power of 
supporting animal life. It forms a fifth part of the 
air we breathe, and without its pressure we could not 
exist for half an hour. All animals, in some way or 
other, breathe it, or take it into their bodies, and 
hence it has got the name of vital air. By this breath- 
ing, it is taken up by the lungs into our blood ; and if 
a man or animal were confined into a small space, so 
that he had only a limited supply of air, the moment 
he had exhausted all the oxygen, he would begin to 
gasp and pant, and in a very short time would die like 
one suffocated. Oxygen is also 7 for the sup- 
port of combustion, or the burning of inflammable 
substances. It is from a constant current of this gas 
going to our grates that the coals blaze out and afford 
heat and light; for without free access to air, and a 
supply of oxygen, no substance will continue to burn. 
Now, pure oxygen, such as may be collected in a jar 
or phial, makes substances burn much brighter than 
they will do in the common air, which, as we have 
said, contains only a fifth part of this gas. If you 
take a small taper or candle, and tie it to a wire, and 
dip it into a jar of oxygen, you will perceive the light 
immediately to become ten times more brilliant than 
before. If you blow out the flame, and immediately im- 
merse it, the taper will rekindle with a sudden burst of 
flame; but as the gas in the jar is gradually consumed, 
the brilliancy of the flame ceases, and at last the taper 
is extinguished when no more oxygen remains to feed 
it. Ifa bit of phosphorus be put into a jar of this gas, 
and set fire to with the point of a red-hot wire, the flame 
is of the most dazzling brightness. Such is the power 
of oxygen in promoting combustion, that even metals 
may be burned in it. Thus, instead of the taper, if 
introduce a piece of thin iron wire coiled up, with 

a small bit of lighted charcoal or touchwood on one 
end, it will burn with a bright light, throwing out a 
number of brilliant sparks. A little sand should be 
t into the bottom of the phial, otherwise the intense 
eat of the iron will and melt the glass. In 
this instance, the oxygen unites with the metal, and 
forms a brown oxide of iron; and as a proof that the 
gas is thus consumed, if, when introducing the wire 
you cork up the jar at the ‘oP, so as to prevent any 
air from rushing in, you will find, that, r the com- 
bustion, if you reverse the phial into the water-trough, 
and take out its cork, the water in the trough will be 
forced up by external pressure, to supply the place ot 
the oxygen. In all cases of combustion or burning of 
bodies, then, the oxygen enters into some new combi- 
nation with these, and disappears as a gas. But it 
— be asked, if oxygen is on 80 ani- 
mal life, and for the combustion of inflammable bo- 
dies, why is not the atmosphere wholly composed of 
it? To this we reply, there is such a case as having 
too much of a good thing. A little dash of vinegar, 
or mustard, or pepper, heightens the relish of our din- 
ners; but what stomach could endure a full meal of 
either of these substances alone? If we lived in an 
atmosphere of pure oxygen, our existence would be a 


® A retort is a glass vessel, drawn out to a tube at 


one end, and bent at the other, so as to form a vessel fit for dis- 
tilling any substance when placed over a sand heat or spirit-lamp : 
they may be got at any glasshouse or chemist’s. 


short fever of a few days, or it may be hours. In 
breathing pure oxygen, the pulse acts quick, the chest 


is tight and contracted, the countenance florid, flushed, 
and excited, and, in short, all the springs of life are 
so pushed on and stimulated, that oe would be fa- 
tigued and destroyed in the space we mention. It is 
the same with combustibles: every thing on the 
earth would blaze out in vivid flame, and exhibit a 
glorious bonfire for a few days; but then they would 
be consumed, and nothing would remain but barren 
sterility. To temper this power of oxygen, therefore, 
other four parts of a gas, of quite a different nature, 
is mixed the atmosphere, the 
wn supporting flame nor ani ife: thi 
end wo shall come of it ef. 
terwards, 

We have already stated that oxygen is universally 
diffused throughout all nature: it forms part of the 
air, the greater part of water; enters into the compo- 
sition of solid rocks; and, in short, is met with in al- 
most every mineral body, as well as in vegetable and 
animal substances. In its combination with certain 
bodies, it produces substances which have a sharp acid 
taste; hence oxygen first obtained its Greek name, 
which signifies generator of acids: we shall find, 
however, that it is not the only substance which is the 
cause of acidity. 

We now proceed to describe another air, called 

As oxygen was remarkable for sup- 
porting combustion, so hydrogen is no less so in being 
a highly inflammable substance itself, although it has 
not the power of supporting flame, or of sustaining 
animal life. Hydrogen is not quiteso prevalent a 
substance as oxygen, although the circumstance of its 
entering into the composition of water renders it easy 
at all —_ to be procured, and _— is ““ in various 
ways composing water; that is, rati 
this fluid into the of which ay 
We have already alluded to a method of decomposing 
water, by passing this fluid, in a state of vapour or in 
, through a gun-barrel, heated red-hot in the 
middle by placing it in a furnace of coals: in this way 
the hot iron of the barrel takes up the oxygen of the 
water, and sets the hydrogen at liberty, which may 
be collected at the end of the barrel. But the easiest 
mode of procuring hydrogen is this: Take a retort, 
furnished with a glass stopper above, and put into it 
an ounce of iron filings, such as may be procured at 
any smith’s or artizan’s workshop; add to this four 
ounces of water, and then pour in gradually one ounce 
of sulphuric acid. An action immediately commences 
between the substances, and a bubbling of air is per- 
ceived: this is hydrogen gas, which, if the glass stop- 
per is put in, will pass over by the mouth of the retort, 
and may be collected by means of jars and the air- 
trough already descri If a retort is not at hand, 
a simpler apparatus still may be used, such as a 
phial with a wide mouth, into which put the ingre- 
dients as above, and then fix a glass tube into a cork, 
and put it into the phial; the gas will escape by the 
tube, and may be collected by tying a bladder on it; 
or if the tube is bent like the letter S, it may be used 
in the air-trough. If a taper be put to the end of the 
glass tube, after the mixture has been some time in 
the phial, the hydrogen will inflame, and continue to 
burn as long as the action within contimmes: as a mix- 
ture of hydrogen and common air explodes with some 
force, care should be taken that no common air re- 
mains in the bottle when the taper is put to the tube; 
and as a farther security, the whole apparatus of the 
bottle should be rolled round with a coarse cloth. The 
ap thus procured has usually a strong smell, 
which is owing to some sulphurous vapours from the 
iron; for hydrogen, when pure, has neither colour, 
taste, nor smell. It is the lightest body in nature, 
being sixteen times lighter than oxygen, and about 
fourteen times lighter than the common air. It is 
from this property that hydrogen has been used for 
filling balloons. If soap bubbles are blown up from a 
bladder of hydrogen, instead of being filled with air 
from the lungs, they will mount ndicularly up- 
wards ; and if instead of these a very thin bagefgiant 
silk be inflated, we have a common balloon, which, 
being filled with a substance greatly lighter than the 
surrounding air, mounts upwards just in the same 
manner as a cork, when set at liberty at the bottom of 
a basin of water, bounds, from its lightness, imme- 
diately to the top. Balloons r size are now 
— filled lige the common coal which, 

not so light as pure hyd » is suffi. 
i. as to render a large bag lehtar then the alr 
of the atmosphere. To show that hydrogen is incapa. 
ble of supporting flame, you have only to take a lighted 
taper and introduce it into a jar of this gas, with the 
= mouth downwards; if this is done quickly, a 
ight flame is produced in the gas immediately at the 
mouth; but whenever the taper is fairly plunged into 
its middle, the light is extinguished. A mixture of 
hydrogen and oxygen gases explodes with considerable 
force ; and if the combustion is slowly brought about 
in a jar, drops of water will be found trickling down 
its sides, which shows that, however incredible *; may 
appear, the common fluid water is a compound of two 
airs, or of eight parts of hydrogen to one part of oxy- 
gen. ing the two gases in bottles is rather 
dangerous, but if you take two parts by bulk of hy- 
drogen, and one part oxygen, and introduce them in- 
to a bladder with a tobacco-pipe stalk at the mouth, 
the moment a taper is applied, the bladder will burst 
with a loud report. If managed in a different way, 
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the mixture of these gases may be made to produce 
the most intense heat and light that has ever yet been 
_ witnessed. An apparatus for this purpose has been 
invented, called the ori-hydrogen blowpipe. It con- 
sists of a strong copper box, into which the 
omixtures of the gases are introduced by a forcing 
syringe: there is tube at me 
stop-cock, through w gases to in- 
tamed ; but to prevent all danger of explosion, a con- 
trivance of several folds of wire gauze is introduced 
between the tube and the box—exactly on the prin- 
ciple of the safety-lamp of Davy—by which the com- 
munication of the flame to the gas beyond the tube is 
effectually prevented. With this powerful flame, al- 
most every known substance may be melted. 
of iron is instantly liquified, and dispersed in brilliant 
— of fire ; and even many of the refractory earths 
temain untouched by heat of ordinary fur- 
naces, give way before it. A ball of chalk placed in 
this flame becomes so intensely heated as to give out 
a dazzling and overpowering light, which may be seen 
at the distance of many miles; and this is the con- 
- trivance proposed to be adopted in lighthouses for 
warning ships at sea. Hydrogen is also employed by 
means of an ingenious apparatus for affording an in- 
_ Mantaneous light, which is now very generally em- 
' cope in places where a taper is bones needed. 
it been found that one of the metals called dca 
num, when prepared in a certain way, 80 as to me 
of a spongy texture, has the property of becoming red 
hot on exposure to a stream of hyd gas. An ap- 
paratus is therefore constructed which affords a con- 
stant supply of this gas, and, by simply turning a stop- 
cock, a light is procured from the glowing platinum. 
Hydrogen is found entering largely into the composi- 
tion of many bodies. It exists in all animal and vege- 
table matter ; and when they are in a state of decay 
.. er decomposition, it is given out in considerable quan- 
tity: thus, in low lying marshes, full of decaying ve- 
_ getables, hydrogen is always found, and, combined 
with other airs, most oadilliy gives rise to the pecu- 
liar unwholesome ma/aria of countries. It also 
forms of sugar, spirituous liquors—as brandy, 
in, whisk y—and indeed of every substance, more or 
that is derived from the vegetable kingdom. In 
short, it is the peculiar province of chemistry to show 
that all substances, however different they may seem 
from each other, and however opposite may be their 
properties, are all compounds of two or more of the 
substances which have been called simple, many of 
which are reckoned so, probably because chemistry 
is not yet so perfect as to show that even they are not 
compound. . Among these substances, oxygen and 
hydrogen are ranked, because, however many combi- 
nations they enter into, they themselves cannot be 
separated into any thing more simple. ey de- 
rives its name from two Greek words, which signify 
the generator or former of water. 


DANGERS OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
Ty an early number of our Journal we took occasion 
to bring forward an article on the nature and tendency 
of circumstantial or presumptive evidence, as admitted 
by the Scottish criminal laws in cases of accusation for 
murder. We then gave a very remarkable instance 
where a concatenation of circumstances, apparently 
trifling and unimportant when viewed separately, yet, 
taken together, formed a chain of evidence which led 
tw the discovery of the guilty person with almost the 
certainty of ocular testimony. At the same time we 
promised to give, in a future paper, a counter instance, 
where circumstances, all tending to bring home guilt to 
the person accused, and so construed and acted on by 
the dispensers of the law, had nevertheless been after- 
wards found to be deceptive, and to have brought down 
the penalty of guilt on the innocent head. Various 
causes have contributed to delay our fulfilling this 
promise ; but chietly from our wish to procure an ex- 
ample where the incidents were of as interesting a 
description as possible. 

The first case we shall notice is one recorded by the 
celebrated Sir Edward Coke, in his great work, his 
Commentary on Littleton, which is said to have occur- 
red in the eighth year of the reign of James the First 
of England. 

In the county of Warwick, there lived two gentle- 
men, brothers, one of whom was possessed of consi- 
derable landed property. He had only one child, a 
daughter, the charge of whom he by his will devised 
to his brother, until she should attain the age of six- 
teen years, when che becaine entitled to take her pro- 
perty into her own hands. The uncle, after his brp- 
ther’s death, discharged the duty of guardian, to all 
appearance with great care and fidelity, until his niece 
reached her eighth or ninth year, having her instructed 
im ali the accomplishments proper w her age and sta- 
tien §=About that period, it happened one day that 
in consequence of some real or supposed juvenile mis- 
demeanour, the uncle thought himself called upon to 
inflict a lictle personal chastisement on his niece. on 


which occasion the child was heard, some of the 
servants, to exclaim, “‘ Oh! u do not kill 
me!” Next morning the child was amissing, and 
notwithstanding a strict and immediate was 
instituted, no traces of her could afterwards be ob- 
tained. 

From the incident just mentioned, 
the circumstance of the uncle’s being the immediate 
heir to the estates of his lost niece, suspicion naturally 
fell on him as the sup murderer. He was ap- 

rehended, and committed to jail ; but as there ex- 
Ieted no direct proof of his guilt, nor indeed of the 
murder having been committed at all, the “ justices 
of the assize (to use the words of Coke) admonished 
him to find out the child, and thereupon bailed him 
until the next assizes.” As the time drew near for 
the fulfilment of this injunction, the uncle, who sus- 
pected what the consequences of his non-compliance 
would be, bethought him of a stratagem for deceiving 
the officers of the law. He procured a child from a 
distant quarter, resembling as nearly as might be, in 
ears and appearance, the one that was amissing; and 
ere attired her suitably, he produced her in court 
as his lost niece. The imposture was, however, dis- 
covered; the attempt was regarded as only a farther 
corroboration of the relative’s guilt, and he was tried, 
condemned, and executed. Time rolled on without 
the smallest circumstance transpiring to raise a doubt 
of the justness of the punishment; but in about seven 
or eight years afterwards—that is to say, when the time 
arrived at which the girl supposed to be murdered, 
was, by the will of her father, entitled to claim her 
property—she, to the surprise of every one, made her 
appearance, and her identity being clearly ascertained, 
was put in possession of her wealth. It turned 
out, that, early on the morning after being beaten by 
her uncle, as ove mentioned, she was to have gone to 
attend a school in the neighbourhood ; but, instead of 
proceeding thither, she fled across the country into a 
neighbouring county, where, from her intelligence, 
education, and interesting ap ce, she was re- 
ceived into a gentleman’s family upon whom she had 
imposed with some plausible story, the fear of being 
again discovered and claimed by her uncle no doubt 
inducing her to conceal her real name and situation. 
There she had resided until the period of her personal 
freedom had arrived, little dreaming, of course, of the 
fatal consequences of her flight and seclusion to her 
unfortunate relative. ‘* This case,” adds Sir Edward 
Coke, “‘ we have reported for a double caveat ; first, 
to judges, that they, in case of life, judge not too 
hastily upon bare presumption; and, secondly, to the 
innocent and the true man, that he never seek to ex: 
cuse himself by false or undue means, lest thereby he 
overthrow himself as the uncle did.”’* 

Sir Matthew Hale, in noticing the above case, and 
observations by his great predecessor, also mentions 
another melancholy instance which occurred, he says, 
in Staffordshire, within hisown remembrance. An in- 
dividual was suddenly amissing in his native place ; 
and suspicion having fallen on a certain person as the 
murderer, he was apprehended and tried. So strong 
were the p ptions against him, not only of his 
having taken the man’s life, but even of having after- 
wards consumed the body in an oven, that he was 
convicted and executed. Within a twelvemonth, 
however, the supposed victim returned, when it ap- 
peared that he had indeed been kidnapped, and sent 
across the sea against his will by the individual who 
had been executed ; “ and so,” adds Sir Matthew Hale, 
“although he justly deserved death, yet he was really 
not guilty of that offence for which he suffered.” 

The above examples are sufficient to show both the 
perilous nature of presumptive evidence, and the un- 
due extent to which it was formerly permitted to bear 
against the accused. It has accordingly since been 
recognised as an established principle, both in the law 
of Scotland and England, t actual certainty of the 
murder being committed must first be got at, ere pre- 
sumption, however strong, be permitted to affect the 
innocence or safety of any individual. “ I would 
never,” observes the eminent lawyer last quoted, 
“ convict any person of murder, or manslaughter, 
unless the fact were to be done, or at least the 
body found dead.” Burnet, one of the it of our 
Scotch criminal law authorities, lays it down as “a 
leading and indispensable rule, in judging of presump- 
tive evidence, in no case to admit of its effect, unless 
there be proof of the corpus delicti. ‘Till it be proved 
that a crime has been committed, it is in vain to in- 
quire whether this or that circumstance ought to have 
any effect against the party accused. Till it be proved 
that a murder has been perpetrated, it is in vain to 
inquire whether a particular individual has been guilty 
of it.” 

Although a man’s life, however, may thus, in such 
cases, be protected by the scrupulous jealousy of the law, 
it is impossible w guard his character from suspicions, 
which may so affect his circumstances and 
mind as to render mere existence a boon little to be 
envied ; and we shall now detail w our readers a pe- 
culiarly affecting instance of this nature, where the 
undoulted proof of innocence only arrived after the 
unfortunate individual had underlain the horrid im- 
putation of murder for many years, and had in conse- 
q been reduced from fortable circumstances, 
and @ respectable station in society, to a state of un- 
pitied poverty and distress. The individual we allude 


Coke's Pleas of the Crowt, cay. 
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to is still alive; and the truth of the narrative will at 
once be recognised by the inhabitants of the districs 
where the circumstances took place. 

It is now about 25 years since, that, on the 
ola mashet-dey ot a bargh town in the south of Scot. 
land, a party of four or five individuals were return. 

together to their domiciles in the country. They 
were on horseback, and all farmers, with the excep. 
tion of one, who was a drover or cattle-dealer. The 
conversation, of course, naturally turned on the mar. 
ket they had been attending, which happened to be 
pe brisk one, and, as most of had bee: 
rs, their spirits were rtionably high. The 
cattle-dealer, especially, Salve be a4 remarkably 
voluble and sanguine humour—spoke freely of his 
gains by the day’s sales—mentioned his intentions of 
proceeding directly to a large southern fair that was 
proaching, in order to make purchases to the amount 
several hundred pounds; and even, in the heat of 
his animation and confidence, produced a 
ket-book, boastingly observing that it contained ample 
funds for the purpose. There was nothing in all this 
to excite any surprise in his companions, with the 
exception of one circumstance, that the affairs of the 
drover, it had been generally surmised for a consider- 
able time Baad were by no means in a flourishing con- 
dition. ese rumours, however, might be false; 
besides, one lucky hit in the market, they all knew, 
might at any time change the tide of a man’s fortunes. 
hese cattle-dealers, while travelling in their vo. 
cation, seldom, as is well known in agricultural dis- 
tricts, need to pay for their night’s quarters in any 
part of the country where they are at all known— 
their company being always welcome at the farmer's 
fireside for the information they bring respecting the 
state of distant markets, the chance of driving a bar- 
in with them, &c. &c. It was but natural, there- 
‘ore, that the individual we now speak of should re- 
ceive an invitation to supper and bed for the night 
from one of his companions, on arriving at the cross 
road which turned off the highway towards the house 
of the latter. This, indeed, was uniformly his home 
while sojourning in that district, from the great inti- 
macy which subsisted between the farmer and himself. 
The offer, however, was in the present instance at first 
declined, and they bade each other good night; but, 
after riding on a little distance with the remainder of 
the party, the dealer seemed to having done 
so—spoke of the quantity of money he had about 
him—the prudence of taking daylight for his jou 
—his being a good deal wearied—and, finally, turned 
his horse’s head, declaring his determination of over- 
taking his friend, which he could do in a few minutes, 
and stopping with him all night. 

Next morning the dealer’s horse was found by some 
of the farmer’s servants, straying about the barn-yard, 
saddled and bridled. They at first thought little ot 
it, concluding that the owner had come home with 
their master, who, from the early hours kept in the 
country, had arrived after the household had retired 
to rest on the preceding evening. But when this was 
found not to be the case, fears began to arise of some 
accident having happened. Inquiry was immediately 
made throughout the neighbourhood, but to no pur. 
pose; while another circumstance took place during 
the day which led to suspicions no way favourable to 
the occupant of the farm-house. A dog belonging to 
the drover had by some means found its way thither, 
and getting under the bed where its master usually 
slept, it kept up a continued howling in that long 
melancholy cadence in which dogs are popularly sup- 
posed to display their instinctive consciousness of recent 
or approaching death. This it continued to do for 
several days, resisting all inducements to quit its post ; 
and it was at last necessary to use main force to get 
it out. Every field in the district was then scoured ; 
ditches and quarries were searched ; ponds, pools, and 
wells were d but all in vain. A wood of some 
extent in the vicinity was hunted again and again b 
a pack of hounds belonging to a nobleman, w: 
were then in that quarter, in order to discover the 
dead body—but still to no purpose. The public in- 
terest grew gradually stronger. Intelligence of the 
mysterious event soon reached the public authorities, 
and « strict investigation was set on foot. The indi- 
viduals who accompanied the unfortunate man on the 
night preceding his disappearance, and who resided 
in different parts of the country, came forward, and 
their testimony agreed in every 
quantity of money he said he had about bhi e 
manner in which he meant to dispose of it—the invi- 
tation given him by their brother farmer—his declin 
ing, and afterwards returning to accept of it—his 
perfect sobriety—in not one tittle was there the slight- 
est discrepancy in their evidence. ‘The farm-servants 
declared their uncertainty as to the time of night when 
their master arrived at bome on the evening alluded 
to, which seemed to imply caution on his part in en- 


of | tering the house—the strange situation in which the 


dealer's horse was found next morning—the still 
more strange couduet of the dog—and their master’s 
evident agitation throughout the subsequent search. 
The latter himself, when interrogated, either could 
or would say nothing beyond solemnly declaring his 
utter inability to t for the disappearance of the 
man, whom he had not seen, he said, from the time 
he parted with him on the highway in company with 
the others; he had ridden slowly bob so that any 
one wishing to overtake him could easily have done 
so. As w caution on entering his house, he made it 
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a rule, he said, never to disturb any of the family, 
should they have gone to bed, on his return from 
market or elsewhere, but to dress and supper his 
horse with his own hands; and the latter statement 
was confirmed by the testimony of his family. 

All this might be true, but was nevertheless far from 
i the public mind. The farmer was univer- 
sally ed bt aghast some way or other con- 

e disappearance of the absent man; 
but as no trace of the drover or his property could be 
discovered about his dwelling or premises, he was 
allowed to go at liberty. But his freedom, and even 
his tacit acquittal in the eye of justice, was now of 
little benefit to him. The brand of the murderer was 
stamped on his character. By most men he was looked 
on as decidedly guilty ; by many he was regarded with 
doubt ; and, in fact, the presumptions were so strong 
against him, that even those who disbelieved them, 
being unable to urge any thing in his exculpation 
beyond their own secret conviction of his innocence, 
at last held their peace. Let no man presume to de- 
spise public opinion. Its power in this instance was 
fearfully, though wrongfully, shown. He was shunned 
every where. On the highway, his former friends 
avoided him. At market, no one would either buy from 
or selltohim. The consequences of all this were soon 
visible. He lost heart; got behind with his rent; his 
effects were rouped off; in short, he became a “ bro- 
ken” man. 

Years rolled on, and this victim of presumptive evi- 
dence —for such he still was—gradually sunk to a 
state of poverty and desertion ; for even after the in- 
firmities of age overtook him, people scrupled to lend 
their assistance to the supposed murderer. At last, 
by the interest of some individuals less suspicious or 
more charitably disposed than others, he was enabled 
to rent a toll-bar in his native county. In this situ- 
ation he had continued for several years, when a 
rumour reached the district that the drover had been 
seen in America by a young man who had recently 
emigrated from that part of the country. The report, 
however, was so vague, that it was generally dis- 
credited ; and not being afterwards confirmed, the old 
man still continued to lie under the horrid suspicions 
sgainet him. But justice was doomed to be done to 
his character at last. One day, while sitting in his 
toll-house, an individual entered, and, without speak- 
= word, seated himself in a chair opposite to him. 
The man was seemingly in the extremity of poverty, 
but his hat was so much slouched over his features that 
they could not be seen distinctly. ‘To the inquiries of 
the old man, whether or not he was ailing, he continued 
silent for some time with his eyes bent on the ground, 
but at last looked up in the other's face, and lifted his 
hat. It was the drover!—the man who had been amiss- 
ing for more than a dozen years, and whose mysterious 
disappearance had been the occasion of all his mis- 
fortunes. After gazing on each other for some moments 
in silence, the one doubtful whether a ghost or a 
living man stood before him, and the other seemingly 
agitated with strong feelings of shame and contrition, 
the latter stretched out his hand, and asked the old 
man if he could forgive his worst enemy. The latter 
knew not what answer to make to this address, and 
few more words, indeed, passed between them, for a 
sudden conviction of the truth at once flashed on the 
old man’s mind, which was confirmed by the guilt- 
speaking silence of the other. The following, we 
believe, is the true account of the drover’s story :— 
About the time of his disappearance, he had become 
deeply involved in extensive bill transactions, and 
these, together with several severe losses in trade, 
placed the alternative before him, of either absconding 
with what money he still possessed, or of remaining 
to be stripped of every farthing, and thrown into jail. 
He determined on the former course, and, to prevent 
pursuit, devised the horrible contrivance—which, as 
we have seen, he too successfully executed—of throw- 
ing the imputation of his murder on some one. After 
abandoning his horse near the farm-steading of his 
victim, he fied to the hills, and traversed the coun- 
try by the loneliest paths, to a distant sea-port on 
the Solway, whence he got across to Liverpool, and 
there took shipping for America, in a vessel which he 
had previously ascertained was on the eve of sailing. 
He was fully determined, he said, to return when he 

made sufficient to satisfy his creditors; but his 
energies were blighted—nothing throve with him. 
He often seemed in a way of becoming rich, but 
some unexpected misfortune always destroyed his 
hopes. He was at last utterly ruined, lost his health, 
and was unable to work ; and, finding himself, as he 
thought, dying, he procured a free passage in a home- 
ward-bound vessel, in order, he said, to ask forgive- 
ness of the man he had wronged so much, without 
which, he declared, he could not die in peace. On 
being asked why he did not prevent all that wrong 
by sending home some notitication of his being alive, 
he alleged his fears of being pursued by some of his 
creditors. But it was too evident, from his manner, 
that this tardy reparation was not prompted by real 
contrition, but rather by the cunning of despair, and 
that, had he succeeded in his pursuits abroad, there 
would have been little probability of his ever return- 
ing to repair the mischief, both to character and pro- 
perty, he had perpetrated by his absconding. The 
old man saw this, and only saying that he er ty 
him, and prayed God to forgive him also, desired him 
to leave the house, and never vex his eyes with his 
presence more. The wretch, accordingly, departed. 


He lived many years afterwards in the same district ; 
and although generally loathed and despised, yet, 
strange to say, he found much less difficulty in sup- 
porting himself comfortably than the poor man he hud 
ruined by treachery. e 

It is at once with shame, surprise, and regret, that 
we have to conclude this melancholy story by stating, 
that the injured old man has been suffered to drag on 
his existence unnoticed, in that poverty and obscurity 
to which the crime of one, and the mistaken suspicions 
of the many, so undeservedly reduced him. Private 
charity may have done something to smooth his de- 
clining years ; but we think—and we are confident the 
world will think with us—that the poor man who thus 
fell a victim to mistaken public prejudice, was, in com- 
mon fairness, entitled to a reparation as public as the 
injury. Let us hope it will yet be done. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
DR THOMAS BROWN. 

Turs distinguished modern philosophical writer, whose 
biography is intimately connected with the literary 
reputation of Scotland, was the son of the Rev. Sa- 
muel Brown, minister of the parish of Kirkmabreck, 
in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and was born at the 
manse of that parish, January 9, 1778. Deprived of 
his father when between one and two years old, Tho- 
mas Brown was conveyed to Edinburgh, where for 
some years he lived under the charge of his widowed 
mother. By her he was taught the elements of learn- 
ing at a singularly early age, acquiring the whole al- 
habet, it is said, > one effort, or, to use other words, 
in one lesson, and every thing else with the same 
amazing facility. When between four and five years 
of age, he was able to read the Scriptures, and also, 
it would appear, partly to understand them. One day, 
at that period of his life, he was found sitting on the 
Toor of his mother’s parlour, with a large family Bi- 
ble on his knee, which he was dividing into different 
parts with his hand; being asked jocularly if he in- 
tended to preach, and was now choosing a text, he 
said, “No, I am only wishing to see what the Evan- 
gelists differ in; for they do not all give the same ac- 
count of Christ.” From the kindly tutelage of his 
mother he was removed in the seventh year of his 
age, and placed by his maternal uncle, Captain Smith, 
in a school at Camberwell, from which in a short time 
he was transferred to one at Chiswick, where he con- 
tinued for some years. In these and two other aca- 
demies he spent the years between seven and fourteen, 
and acquired a perfect classical education. In 1792, 
he returned to the maternal roof at Edinburgh, and 
commenced a course of attendance at the University. 
At this period of his life he was deeply read in the 
English belles lettres, and had even collecte¢ a consi- 
derable library, which, however, was lost at sea in its 
passage from England to Scotland. Having gone to 
Liverpool to spend the vacation of 1793 with some 
friends, he became, boy as he was, the intimate friend 
of Dr Currie, the amiable biographer of Burns, who 
is believed to have been the first cause of his directing 
his mind to metaphysical studies, by placing in his 
hands the first volumes of Professor Dugald Stewart's 
“ Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind,” 
then just published. ‘The impressions he received 
from this work were deepened next winter, when he 
attended its author's prelections in the moral philoso- 
phy class at Edinburgh College. Yet, much as he 
admired Professor Stewart, he did not fail, even at the 
early age of sixteen, to detect that deficiency of analy- 
sis which often lurks under the majestically flowing 
veil of his language and imagery. According to the 
Rev. Mr Welsh, whose very pleasing memoir of Dr 
Brown is here followed, the scholar took an early op- 
portunity of presenting to his master a few remarks 
which he had thrown together in reference to one of 
his theories. ‘“ Those who remember the dignified 
demeanour of Mr Stewart in his class, which was cal- 
culated to convey the idea of one of those great and 
gifted men who were seen among the groves of the 
academy, will duly appreciate the boldness of ur young 
philosopher. With great modesty he read his obser- 
vations ; to which Mr Stewart, with a candour that 
was to be expected from a philosopher, but which not 
the less on das enna did hin infinite honour, lis- 
tened patiently, and then, with a smile of wonder and 
admiration, read to him a letter which he had received 
from the distinguished M. Prevost of Geneva, con- 
taining the same argument which Dr Brown had 
stated.” This delightful incident was the commence- 
ment of an acquaintance between the master and the 
pupil, which led to more intimate relations, and only 
ended with the death of Dr Brown. The varied and 
profound acquirements of this extraordinary young 
man soon attracted to him the attention and friend- 
ship of many other personages, distinguished by 
academic rank and literary reputation, especially Pro- 
fessors Robison, Playfair, and Black, and Messrs 
Horner, Leyden, Reddie, and Erskine. Ere he had 
completed his twentieth year, he was led, by the spi- 
rit of philosophical inquiry, to write “ Observations 
upon Dr Darwin's Zoonomia,” in a Fe which 
far surpassed the work which had called it forth. It 
appeared in 1798, and, while it excited astonishment 
in those who knew the years of the author, was re- 
ceived in other quarters as the work of a veteran in 
philosophy. Mr Welsh justly characterises it as one 
of the most remarkable exemplifications of premature 
intellect which has ever been exhibited, and states 


that, though unfortunate in its object, and the expo- 
sure of an unworthy production, it is found to contain 
the germ of all Dr Brown's subsequent discoveries as 
to mind, and of those principles of philosophising by 
which he was guided in his future inquiries. ~ 

Dr Brown at this time belonged to an association 
of young men, which, whether from its peculiar ob. 
ject, the celebrity since acquired by several of ite mem- 
bers, or one remarkable result of its existence, must be 
acknow! as possessing no ordinary claims to at- 
tention. It was called the Academy of Piiysics, and 
its object is described in the minutes of its first meet- 
ing to have been, “the investigation of nature, the 
laws by which her phenomena are regulated, and the 
history of opinions concerning these laws.” The first 
members were Messrs Brougham, Erskine, Reddie, 
Brown, Rogerson, Birbeck, Logan, and Leyden; te 
whom were afterwards joined Lord Webb Se r, 
the Rev. Sydney Smith, and Messrs Horner, Jeffrey, 
and Gillespie. The Academy prosecuted its investi- 
gations with great assiduity and success for about three 
years ; like many other clubs, the spirit in which it 
was originated began to change with the changed 
years and altered views of its members ; it flagged, 
failed, and was finally broken up. The remarkable 
result of its existence, above alluded to, was the esta- 
blishment of the Edinburgh Review : a work which 
has done more to attract attention to Scotland, from 
alien and distant minds, than perhaps any other, ex- 
cept the series of what are called the Waverley nv- 
vels. The first writers in this work were Messrs Jef- 
frey, Brougham, Sydney Smith, Horner, and Brown. 
The leading article of the second number, upon Kant's 
Philosophy, was by the last of these gentlemen. Mr 
Brown, however, did not long continue to contribute ; 
a misunderstanding with the gentleman who super- 
intended the publication of the third number, regard- 
ing some liberties taken with one of his articles, was 
the cause of his retirement. 

It is curious to trace the varied destinies of the 
bright minds which composed the Academy of Phy- 
sics. At the time when this memoir is written (July 
1831), Brougham is Lord Chancellor of England, not 
only by form and ceremony the first subject of the 

m, but also, by virtue of his transcendant abili 
ties, and the concurrence of circumstances, the domi- 
nant intellect of the land: Erskine, with taste and ta- 
lent, has remained in the condition of a private gen- 
tleman: Mr Reddie, whose philosophic spirit and ex- 
cellent sense might have fitted him for a more brilliant 
lot, became an advocate, and in that capacity, we be- 
lieve, acts as the assessor or legal adviser of the cit 
of Glasgow : Brown, after a splendid career, has su 
into a premature grave: Birbeck has attained the 
highest reputation as an expositor of practical science : 
Logan, by a fortune astonishing to his fellows, but 
not dishonourable to himself, has devoted his excellent 
faculties to the duties of a parish clergyman in Scot- 
land: Leyden, Horner, and Gillespie, men who gain- 
ed, in their various walks, more or less distinction, 
are consigned to the land of forgetfulness: Sydne 
Smith is, like Logan, aclergyman, and has sent fo 
from his parsonage in England many a brilliant arti- 
cle for the Edinburgh Review : and lastly, Jeffrey has 
just retired from the editorship of that work, which 
he had conducted for a quarter of acentury, to assume 
the duties of a political character, the hi 
he could bear within his native country. 

Brown’s first ideas as to a profession led him to 
choose the bar, and for a twelvemonth he prosecuted 
the drv studies of the law. An insurmountable re- 
pugnance, however, to this pursuit, caused him after- 
wards to study medicine. He obtained his degree of 
M. D. in 1803, on which occasion he was honoured 
with the highest commendations from Dr Gregory, 
not only for his proficiency in medical learning, but 
for the amazingly fluent and elegant style of his La. 
tinity, of which no one could judge better than that 
learned professor, himself acknowledged to be the best 
Latinist of his time in Scotland. Previous to this 
period, namely, in 1800, when he was only twenty-two 
years of age, his friends had, unsuccessfully, endea- 
voured to obtain for him the chair of rhetoric; but a 
ae by which the clergy of the university-seat were 
almost invariably preferred to the vacant chairs, blast- 
ed his h on this occasion. 

Upon the promotion of Mr Playfair to the chair of 
natural philosophy, Mr Leslie competed for the vacant 
chair of mathematics, with a clergyman whose attain- 
ments in that study, though more than respectable, 
certainly could not be placed on an equality with those 
of the opposing candid The church party, know- 
ing that they could not make ont any superior qualifi- 
cations in their candidate on the score of mathematics, 
endeavoured to produce the same effect by depreciat. 
ing Mr Leslie's qualitications on the score of religi 
Their proof lay in a note to Mr Leslie's Essay on Heat, 
containing an expression of approbation respectin 
Hume's doctrine of causation. The canvass, wh 
lay in the Town Council, was the cause of great ex- 
citement in the literary world, and for some time ab- 
sorbed every other topic of discourse in Edinburgh. 
Dr Brown was tempted by his feelings on this subject 
to come forward with an essay, disproving the infe. 
rences which were drawn from Mr Leslie's note; an 
essay which, in a subsequent edition, he expanded 
into a complete treatise on cause and effect. Through 
the influence of this powerful! appeal, and other simi- 
lar expressions of public feeling, the patrons of the 
chair were shamed for once out of their usual prec 
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and Mr Leslie received the appointment. Dr 
Brown had before this period published two volumes 


taken iato partnership by Dr Gregory, and for some 


a darling study. prospect of an occupation more 
wind, to him in the winter 
of 1808.9, when the state of Mr Stewart's health in- 
duced him to request the services of Mr Brown as his 
The lectures which he delivered 
in thi much attention, on account 
t, of copious reading, ingenuity, 
and of the most this 
plishment having been acquired by Dr Brown in the 
ordinary course of his school ies. “The moral 
apne class at this period presented a very strik- 
aspect. It was not a crowd of youthful students 
yy pe admiration by the ignorant en- 
thusiasm of moment ; distinguished members of 
the bench, of the bar, and of Py ye were daily 
present to witness the powers of this rising philoso- 
pher. Some of the most eminent of the professors 
were to be seen mixing with the students, and Mr 
Playfair, in i , Was present at every lecture. 
The originality, and depth, and eloquence of the lec- 
tures, had a very marked effect upon the young men 
attending the university, in leading them to metaphy- 
sical speculations.” 

The effect of these exhibitions was so great, 
when Mr Stewart, two years after, expressed a wish 
to have Dr Brown officially conjoined to him in the 
chair of moral philosophy, the usual influence in fa- 
vour of the clergy was overcome with little difficulty. 
From the commencement of the session of 1810-11, he 
acted as the substitute of Mr Stewart, who now re- 
tired to the country ; and what is certainly very won- 
derful, he wrote the whole of his first course of lectures 
during the evenings which preceded the days on which 

were delivered. After the first most diffi- 
cult step had been got over, Dr Brown obtained a lit- 
tle leisure to cultivate that poetical vein which had 
all along been one of his own favourite exercises of 
thought ; and accordingly, in 1814, he published his 
largest versified work, entitled “‘ The Paradise of Co- 
quettes.” As this poem anonymously, its 
success, which was consi must have given him 
high gratification. He was, therefore, tempted next 


good ; and it was now the annual cus- 
tom of this amiable and gifted being to retire during 
the summer vacation to some sequestered and beau- 
tiful nook of his romantic native land, in order to en- 
joy the country air and exercise. Sometimes he would 
plant himself in some Swiss-like spot, hanging be- 
tween Highland and Lowland, such as the village of 
Logie in Glendevon. At other times he would lose 
himself in the woody solitudes of Dunkeld. He had 
all his life a’ fondness for romantic and rugged scenery, 
amidst which he would occasionally expose himself to 
considerable risks. Walking was his favourite exer- 
cise, as he was thus able to pause and admire a rock, 
a wild-flower, a brook, or whatever else of beautiful 
presented itself. To his gentle and affectionate heart, 
one object always ap with irresistible power— 
namely, a cottage smoking amidst trees: he never 
could pass a scene of that kind without pausing to ru- 
minate upon the inexplicable sympathy which it seems 
to find in almost every breast. T possessing 4 
heart as open as day-light, the weakly health of Dr 
Brown, and the ian at his studies, seem to 
have checked that exuberant fecling which assumes 
the form called love : it is the impression of one of his 
surviving friends that he never experienced that sen- 
sation, at least to any extent worthy of the name. His 
affections were devoted to his mother, his sisters, na- 
ture. books, studies, literary fame. 

In 1817, his feelings sustained a dreadful shock in 
the death of the former relative, who had been his 


upon reverence. Her remains were first 
placed in a vault in Edi and at the end of the 
winter session moved to the family burying-ground in 
the old church-yard of Kirkmabreck. This roman 

and secluded spot Dr Brown had always viewed with 


great interest. A few years before, in visiting his fa- 


from intrudiog u 


sions, and accordingly there 1s a decided tameness in 


oll ite verses. It may be said, that, if he had not 
heen a great philosopher, he would have been a greater 
poet; and, on the other hand, if he had not attempted 


end of 1819, the ill health of Dr Brown began to as- 
sume an alarming aspect, 
point a substitute to deliver his lectures. his sub. 
stitute was Mr John Stewart, another of the devotees 


be- | of science, and, like himself, destined soon to sink pre- 


maturely beneath the weight of intellectual exertion. 
Of Brown it might truly be said, that an active spirit 
had worn out the slender and attenuated frame in 
it was At the of 

is ici a voyage to don, and esta- 
blished | hi at Brompton, then a healthy village 
. the vicinity, but now nearly involved in the spread- 

ng masses of the great city. Here he graduallv grew 
weaker and weaker, until the 2d of April, when he 
gently breathed his last. 

“ Among the more prominent features of Dr Brown’s 
character (says his reverend biographer), may be enu- 
merated the greatest gentleness, and kindness, and de- 
licacy of mind, united with the noblest independence 
of spirit; a generous admiration of every thing affec- 
tionate or exalted in character ; a manly contempt for 
every thing mean ; a detestation for every thing that 
even bordered on tyranny and oppression ; a truly Bri- 
tish love of liberty, and the most ardent desire for the 
diffusion of knowledge, and happiness, and virtue, 
among mankind. In private life he was 
almost every quality which renders society delightful, 
and was indeed remarkable for nothing more than for 
the love of home and the happiness he shed around 
him there. It was ever his strongest wish to make 
every one who was with him happy; his exquisite de- 
licacy of perception gave him a quick fore-feeling of 
whatever might be hurtful to any one; and his wit, 
his varied information, his classical taste, and, above 
all, his mild and gentlemanly manners, and his truly 
philosophic evenness of temper, diffused around him 
the purest and most refined enjoyment. Of almost 
universal knowledge, acquired by the most extensive 
reading, and by wide intercourse with the world, there 
was no topic of conversation to which he seemed a 
stranger. * * * In the philosophic love of truth, and 
in the patient investigation of it, Dr Brown may be 
pp as at least equal, and in subtility of intel- 

and powers of analysis, as superior to any meta- 
physician that ever existed.”* 


DIAMOND MINES OF BRAZIL. 

Some years ago, Mr Mawe visited Brazil, in South 
America, and on his return to England published an 
account of his travels in that country. Among other 
interesting notices of places, he gives his readers a 
description of the mines from whence the diamonds 
are dug ; and the mode in which these valuable stones 
are procured from the rubbish, or cascalhao, in which 
they are embedded, is curious, and worthy of atten- 
tion. The diamond mines are situated on a river 
somewhat about the size of the Thames ; and from the 
stream, aqueducts or canals are formed for bringing 
the water into the workings, to wash the diamonds. 
The process of washing takes place in troughs placed 
in the canals, and the operators are negro slaves, the 
property of individuals who let them out on hire for 
this species of labour, at the rate of about eightpence 
a-day. According to Mr Mawe— 

“ On the heap of cascalhao, at equal distances, are 
placed three high chairs for the officers or overseers. 
After they are seated, the negroes enter the troughs, 
each provided with a rake of a peculiar form and short 
handle, with which he rakes into the trough about 
fifty or eighty pounds weight of cascalhao. The wa- 
ter being the cascalhao is spread 
abroad, and continually raked up to the head of the 
operation is performed for the space of a quarter of an 
hour ; the water then begins to run clearer; having 
washed the earthy 
ter is raked up to the end of the trough; after the 
current flows away quite clear, the largest stones are 
thrown out, and afterwards those of inferior size; then 
the whole is exemined with great care for diamonds. 
When a negro finds one, he immediately stands up- 
right and claps his hands, then extends them, hold- 
ing the gem ctvmdn his fore-finger and thumb; an 
overseer receives it from him, and deposits it in a bowl, 
suspended from the centre of the structure, half full 


tic | of water. In this vessel all the diamonds found in 


the course of the day are placed, and at the close of 
the work are taken out and delivered to the principal 


and | Officer, who, after they have been weighed, registers 
the particulars 


in a book kept for that purpose. 
When a negro is so fortunate as w find a diamond 
of the weight of an octavo (174 carats), much cere- 
mony takes place ; he is crowned with a wreath of 


flowers, and carried ones to the administra- 
tor, who gives him his freedom, by paying his owner 
for it. He also receives a present of new clothes, and 
is permitted to work on his own account. When a 
se or ten carats is found, the negro receives 
two new shirts, a complete new suit, with a hat and a 
handsome knife. For smaller stones of trivial amount 
proportionate premiums are given. During my stey 


and early in the ensuing | pleasi 


particles away, the gravel-like mat- | th 


at Tejuco a stone of 164 carats was found: it was 
ing to see the anxivus desire manirested by the 
officers that it ht prove heavy enough to entitle 
the poor negro to his freedom, and when, on being 
delivered and weighed, it proved only a carat short or 
the requisite weight, all seemed to sympathise in his 
ntment. 

any precautions are taken to prevent the negroes 
from embezzling diamonds. Although they work in 
a bent position, and consequently never know whether 
the overseers are watching them or —_i. it is easy 
for them to omit gathering any which they see, and 
to place them in a corner of the trough for the pur- 
pose of secreting them at leisure hours, to prevent 
which, they are me | changed while the opera- 
tion is going on. word of command being given 
by the overseers, they instantly move into each other’s 
troughs, so that no opportunity of collusion can take 
place. If a negro be suspected of having swallowed a 
diamond, he is confined in a strong room until the 
fact can be ascertained. Formerly, the punishment 
inflicted on a negro for smuggling diamonds was con- 
fiscation of his person to the state: but it bei 
thought too hard for the owner to suffer for the of, 
fence of his servant, the penalty has been commuted 
for personal imprisonment and chastisement. This is 


of | a@ much lighter punishment than that which their 


owners or any white man would suffer for a similar 
offence. 


There is no particular regulation srment the 
dress of the negroes; they work in the new most 
suitable to the nature of their employment, generally 
in a waistcoat and a pair of drawers, and not naked, 
as some travellers have stated. Their hours of labour 
are from a little before sunrise until sunset, half an 
hour being allowed for breakfast, and two hours at 
noun. hile washing, they change their posture as 
often as they please, which is very necessary, as the 
work requires them to place their feet on the edges of 
the trough, and‘ to stoop considerably. This posture 
is particularly prejudicial to young growing negroes, 
as it renders them in-kneed. Four or five times dur- 
ing the day they all rest, when snuff, of which they 
are very fond, is given to them. 

The negroes are formed into working parties, called 
troops, containing two hundred each, under the direc- 
tion of an administrator and inferior officers. 
troop has a and a surgeon to attend it. 
With respect to the subsistence of the negroes, al- 
though the present governor has in some degree im- 
proved it by allowing a daily portion of fresh beef, 
which was not allowed by his predecessors, yet I am 
sorry to observe that it is still poor and scanty; and 
in other respects they are more hardly dealt with than 
those of any other establishment which I visited: not- 
withstanding this, the owners are all anxious to get 
their negroes into the service. 

The officers are liberally paid, and live in a style of 
considerable elegance, which a stranger would not be 
led to expect in so remote a place. Our tables were 
daily covered with a profusion of excellent viands, 
served up on fine Wedgewood ware, and the state of 
their household generally corresponded with this es- 
sential part of it. They were ever ready to assist me 
in my examination of works, and freely gave me 
all the necessary information respecting them.” 


THE SAILOR’S ORPHANS. 
We have much pleasure in noticing with commenda- 
tion a volume, published in the course of last year, 
entitled “ Real Life,”* in which are happily developed, 
through the medium of a series of simple stories and 
anecdotes, a variety of traits of character chiefly in 
humble life or among the peasantry of Scotland. The 
following, which is the opening piece, will be found to 
possess some natural and affecting touches :-— 

My first recollections of life are those of misery— 
my mother lying on her bed sobbing in wild grief— 
e house dark and desolate—my little sister and my- 
self cold and hungry, and wailing, we knew not why, 
and no one caring for us. Perhaps all our distinct re- 
collections of early life resemble pictures. They re- 
present but one instant of time ; and let us look back 
on them when we may, we always see the same people 
in exactly the same attitudes, the same dresses, the 
same expressions of face. At this moment, while I 
write, I see my mother stretched in an agony of 

ief upon the bed. I hear the convulsive fetches of 

breath. I see the confused dreary apartment— 
the grate full of ashes, and no fire—an unwashed pan 
upon the hearth, with the lid half off, and covered 
with dust—a beam of cold pale light glinting down 
the chimney upon bits of broken plaster and half- 
burnt sticks, and think I yet feel the cold, damp, 
sooty air blow on my cheek. This last impression is 
so strong, that I have never since felt the same dismal 
blast but I thought it the very smell of desolation and 
despair. 
The next picture that memory has presented is my 
mother sitting with her motionless wheel before her 
pale and motionless figure ; her eyes gazing on vacan- 
cy, and the untwined thread suspended in her fingers. 
I see the outer door open slowly and softly, and light 
from a little black cruizie, which hung near the fire, 
fall full on the benevolent countenance, and the high, 
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miscellaneous poems, which, thoug ey di | 
meet with brilliant success, one to be admired as 
the effusions of an ingenious an ag nag In | 
1803, immediately after receiving his diploma, he 
met with considerable success. He was now (1806 | 
me his attention was occu ph more exclusively y 
: his profession than was at all agreeable to one disposed 
; like him to give up worldlyadvantages for the sake of 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
to bring forth another, under the title of “* The 
Wanderer in Norway.” The health of Dr Brown | 
| 
structress, and to whom he bore an affection 
| 
ther’s grave, he nad been altogether overcome, | 
when he saw the earth closing in upon all that 
mained of « mother that was so dear to him, “ and 
the long grassy mantle cover all,” his distress was 
such as to affect every person who saw him. In 1818, 
hs Dr Brown published a poetical tale, entitled “ Agnes. 
; But his reputation in this walk of literature was not | 
- on the increase. His mind by no means wanted poeti- 
cal feeling and imagery, but he never could prevent 
Hl philosopher pon: his warmest vi- 


white, unwrinkled brow of Simon the travelling mer- 
chant. He stood there a moment, looking on my 
mother, who did not ve him. I see him still in 
my mind’s eve stepping gently and silently into the 
house, and hear my mother’s wild scream, when she 
at length observed him. He sat down by her, spoke 
to her kindly, and took my poor little alarmed and 
bewildered sister and myself on his knees, caressing 
us and giving us gingerbread from his great et. 
Few people are aware of the value of kindness of man- 
ner to a child, or how deeply a fond look, or word, or 
kiss, sinks into their little warm hearts in such situa- 
tions as we then were. I was too young to under- 
stand what Simon or my mother were saying; but I 
remember her face turned upon us, her large dark 
eyes widely opened, and in a tone of agony uttering 
the words “ wretched orphans.” I did not know 
what that meant, but it to be something very 
frightful. The slight and scattered glimpses of light 
thrown by my memory on a time so long past, only 
enable me to recollect, that from that night we were 
never again sounhappy. Simon saw my mother again, 
comforted her, and ae began to work busily, and 
was once more occupied with the care of my sister and 
myself. 
ae know that this dear mother was married, 
when a mere girl, to a young sailor, and that he pe- 
rished in a great naval engagement, leaving an orphan 
widow, under twenty years of age, with two infant 
hans to support. Simon had been at a distance 
the news of our misfortune arrived, but, on 
returning to his home, not far from ours, immediately 
came to pour the blessed balm of at once heavenly 
and earthly consolation into the wounded heart. He 
arranged plans with my mother for her future com- 
fort and conduct, procured the arrears of my father’s 
pay and prize-money, and, through his vivid repre- 
sentations of our case to some of the neighbouring 
gentry, obtained a small pension for the brave young 
sailor’s widow and orphans. I remember him arriving 
one sunny morning with a pick and spade over his 
shoulder, and a t bundle of willow slips under his 
arm, to put the little yard belonging to our lonely hut 
in order, and to mend its fence. He always me 
along with him to all such pieces of work ; taught me 
to be useful and careful; to weed and to water the 
new planted kail and willows, and the new-sown tur- 
nips ; to pick up all sticks, and stones, and litter; and 
to exert my almost infant strength and activity at once 
agreeably and usefully. He spoke to me continually ; 


ve me encouragement and applause for all my little: 


of ingenuity or agility, and, above all, for any 
traits of consideration or exertion of thought and rea- 
son that I chanced to display. My mother did not 
sit idle while another was working for her. With 
great natural abilities, sound sense, and a true inde- 
pendent Scottish heart, joined to much docility, she 
soon roused herself from the apathy of despair into 
which she was sinking at the time Simon came to see 
her. She worked incessantly and usefully; and the 
worthy man, delighted to find his endeavours to 
serve her crowned with such success, redoubled his 
kindness and affection. He brought my sister a 
weaned calf, which he called her tocher. This she 
and I concluded was the name of the animal, and it 
never after got any other. This calf proved the source 
of wealth to the whole family, and set us completely 
above want. 

After his return from every journey, Simon came 
to see us, and was ever the forerunner of joy and 
comfort. His very looks, his mere presence, was com- 
fort. But, besides, he always found something in 
each to praise and approve. He had always some- 
thing to show, ox well, or teach ; and he set every thing 
to rights that was beyond our skill or strength. He 
taught me to plait and then prune the willow fence, 
and to make baskets of the prunings—a most useful 
lesson, and easily learned. He also taught me another 
still easier and as useful—it was, never to leave litter 
of any kind at my heels, but to carry at once every 
sort of rubbish to its own proper place. Stones he 
heaped in one unoccupied corner, there to lie till they 
were needed. Weeds, sticks, stalks, and blades, were 
all laid in another heap to decay, and afterwards to 
be used as manure. “ Child,” he said, “‘ put nothing 
to waste; Ss on earth has its use. Only 
teach yourselt betimes to keep every thing where it 
ought to be, and you will know where to find it ; and 
there will be neither confusion, nor waste, nor time 
lost, breaking your bones tumbling over rubbish, or 
hunting for what is destroyed through want of order.” 
My mother had brought us up in such obe- 
dience, from the earliest hours of our existence, that 
contention and discontent were utterly unknown in 
the house. No scolding—no punishments—my sister 
and I had not an idea or a wish but to do instantly 
what we were desired. ‘Thus we were easily taught; 
and I learned to read so early, and so gradually, and 
with so little trouble, that I scarcely remember when 
or how it was ; but it is associated in my memory with 
my mother’s love and caresses. 

It seems to me that I can look back on a very long 
period of time in which Simon was our active and 
never-failing friend. But I can give no narrative of 
those years, even were the life of a herd-boy likely to 
afford subjects for narration. Simon provided me with 
books to read, when, with no companion but my dog, 
1 was at my jonely occupation of herding cattle, sent 
ous to among ill-fenced fields; and at night I 


alten 
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writing and arithmetic. The praises of my master 
awakened many ambitious feelings in my mind, and 
these might have led to much mischief, but Simon soon 
— took me as his servant to learn remspaeaed: and 
in the intervals of his journ r’ pereeiving 
the aspirings of my heart, touke couatie to tell me 
what had been his own destination in early life. His 
father, who had been all his days a pedlar, had ac- 
quired so much money as to afford his son a good and 
even a learned education, intending him, of course, 
for the church. Through al) the preparatory schools, 
Simon passed with credit to himself, and, at eighteen 
years of age, was sent to college. There, though the 
expense of the various classes was very t in com- 
=— with the country schools, it could and would 

ve been borne without murmur or surprise, because 
it was expected ; but even Simon’s father, accustomed 
to buy, and sell, and calculate, had not calculated on 
such an expense as had actually and unavoidably ac- 
cumulated before the close of the season, when all 
came to be summed up. But that was notall. Simon 
always saw with his eyes and heard with his ears, and 
every sense pressed conviction on his heart, that, ex- 
cept in very particular circumstances, the learned pro- 
fessions are not for a poor man’s son. Where the bent 
to any particular profession .is very strong, and the 
capacity for acquiring the preliminary branches indis- 
putable, who shall venture to oppose the powerful 
dictates of nature? Yet, even in this rare case, what 
father and mother would not dread for their son the 
long apprenticeship of privation, and temptation, and 
penury, and mortification, and toil! But, in all or- 
dinary cases, merely because a poor man has been 
blessed with a son of such good talents, as, by the help 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, as an outset, would 
fit him for an apprentice or clerk in any of the respect- 
able trades or occupations of life, is not satisfied with 
that, but becomes immediately with the vain 
desire of masking him a minister, he shows in the very 
wish that he is utterly ignorant of the course to be 
pursued, every step of which would prove to him a 
step towards misery and ruin. “ It is a possession !” 
cried Simon, driving his spade deeper in the clod, and 
letting it stand there for a time; “I say it is nothing 
but a ion. It is the delusion of the enemy in 
the semblance of an angel of light to wile poor mortals 
to misery and ruin! What I have seen, in that one 
session at college, of human wretchédness! I might 
add, of vice, but that is best untold; poverty is ill 
enough without it! How many wretched lads did I 
there see ! 

“ Among these future doctors and ministers, how- 
ever, I soon began to distinguish between those who 
wore the symbols of honest poverty alone, untainted 
with reckless vulgarity and dirt. Our pursuits and 
rank being the same, with many of these I became ac- 
quainted ; and that was the time when I learned what 
is suffered by lads, even of the highest talents, and 
unpolluted with a single vice, when thrust, by their 
own misguided ambition, or the deluding fondness and 
vanity of their parents, into situations of expense which 
their humble means are utterly unable to support. 
There it was I first knew some who had nearly 
finished their studies and their lives: the body worn 
to a shadow—the kind, noble heart sunk into despon- 
dency by want and woe—and the bright inte 
strained to the verge of insanity by over-exertion, 
surrounded by poverty, and anxiety, and starvation !” 
Simon’s voice trembled with emotion as he spoke. He 
stood a minute silent, and then resumed his spade, 
with a cloud on his brow, very unlike the usual sun- 
bright expression which characterised his face. It 
was long before he spoke again, and when he did, he 


abruptly the same subject which it appeared he 
had men pursued. “ That was my first and last 
Season at I laboured hard—made all the im- 


provement I could ; and, when the session was over, 
bade it, and every thought of being made a gentle- 
man, farewell. I gratefully thanked my good father 
for what he had already done for me, but, by an ac- 
count of what I had seen among my fellow-students, 
effectually cured him of the wish to make his son a 
minister.” 

No man was ever better entitled to direct and advise 
than Simon { for in all things he practised his own 
lessons, and exacted far more of himself than of others. 
“f ever it might be said of any were man, I might 
dare to say of him, that he went about continually 
doing good. I loved him and revered him from my 
infancy as a father, and of late had begun to repeat 
that honoured title more tenderly in my heart, for it 
was mingled there with another, and that other was 
the name of Simen’s daughter. I loved, I suppose, as 
other boys love ; ont of course, I thought no boy 
or man had ever loved like me. Simon, probably, was 
aware of my feelings befure I knew them myself, and 
soon spoke to me with all the frankness of his upright 
guileless heart. He threw no obstacles to torment or 
puate me to fly in the face of reason and duty; but 

e calmly explained the enormity of marrying 
before having the means of providing for a family—a 
crime which he illustrated by many a woeful example ; 
and, after pointing out, and placing me on the road 
through which I might, by my own efforts, obtain 

means, we went on peacefully, like father and 
son, as before. He gave me the t, first of 
a part, and then of all his farm, during his summer 


with my sister a school, where we learned | 


aye 5 and also encouraged me to take a small re 
tion of it into my own hands, for which I paid 
rent like Jacob. I served him seven years, and they 


seemed to me but as seven da I was not, like Ju- 
cob, cheated at the end of them ; for these labours had 
their effect, and enabled me to ire a legal title to 
call Simon father. That I have happy beyond 
the common lot, will be easily believed, when I say 

that Simon’s daughter is worthy of her n' 
Years have ed on; how rapid) rel’ end 
Sti have found 


with ever-increasing speed ! ey 
y man, in spite of an ordinary 


me a blest and ha 
portion of the trou and sorrows of this scene of 


DIVISIONS OF THE GLOBE. 
THE natural division of the surface of the globe is 
into sea and land, about three-fourths of the whole 
being occupied by water, although probably nowhere 
to a depth beyond two or three miles. The remain- 
ing fourth consists of land elevated more or less above 
the level of the sea, interspersed in some parts with 
smaller collections of water at various heights, and 
in a few instances somewhat lower than the general 
surface of the main ocean. Thus, the Caspian Sea is 
said to be about three hundred feet lower than the 
ocean, and in the interior part of Africa there is pro- 
bably a lake equally depressed. We cannot observe 
any general symmetry in this distribution of the earth's 
surface, except that the two large continents of Africa 
and South America have some slight resemblance in 
their forms, and that each of them is terminated to 
the eastward by a collection of numerous islands. 


The large capes projecting to the southward have also 
a similarity with respect to their form, and the islands 
near them. To the west, the continents are excavated 
into large bays, and the islands are to the east. Thus, 
Cape Horn has the Falkland Islands; the Cape or 
Good Hope, Madagascar; and Cape Comorin, Ceylon 
to the east. The great continent, composed of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, constitutes about a seventh of the 
whole surface of the earth ; America, about a sixteenth ; 
and New South Wales, about a fifth; or, in hundreth 
parts of the whole, Europe contains two; Asia, seven; 
Africa, six; America, six; and Australia, two; the 
remaining seventy-seven being sea; although some 
authors assign seventy-two parts only out of one 
hundred to the sea, and twenty-eight to the land. 
These proportions may be ascertained with tolerable 
accuracy, by weighing the paper made for covering a 
globe, first entire, and then cut out, according to the 
terminations of the different countries. Or, if still 
greater accuracy were required, the greater part of 
the continents might be divided into known portious 
of the whole surface, and their remaining i 
portions alone weighed. It will be seen, even by a 
superficial glance at an artificial globe, that the great 
preponderance of land lies towards the northern hemi- 
sphere or half; all the continents lie in this direction, 
and to the south is a wide expanse of ocean, studded 
with numerous small and scattered groups of islands. 
It will be observed, too, that the continents stretch 
from the north pole towards the equator and south 
pole, or parallel to the lines of longitude, not across or 
rallel to the equator. The general inclinations and 
vels of the continents are discovered by the course 
of their rivers. Of these the principal are, the river 
of Amazons, the Senegal, the Nile, the river St Law- 
rence, the Hoanho, the river La Plata, the Jenisei, the 
Mississippi, the Volga, the Oby, the Amur, the Ore- 
nooko, the Ganges, the Euphrates, the Danube, the 
Don, the Indus, the Dnieper, and the Dwina; and 
this is said to be nearly the order of their itudes. 
We may form a pretty accurate idea of levels 
of the ancient continent, by tracing a line across it in 
such a direction as to pass no river, which will obvi- 
ously point out a tract of country higher than most 
of the neighbouring parts. Beginning at Cape Finis- 
terre, we soon arrive at the Pyrenees, keeping to the 
south of the Garonne and the Loire. After taking a 
long turn northwards to avoid the Rhine, we come to 
Switzerland; and we may approach very near to the 
Mediterranean in the state of Genoa, taking care not 
to pass the branches of the Po. We make a circuit 
in Switzerland, and pass between the sources of the 
Danube and of the branches of the Rhine in Swabia. 
Crossing Franconia, we leave Bohemia to the north, 
in order to avoid the Elbe, and coming near to the 
borders of Austria, follow those of Hungary to the 
south of the Vistula. The Dneiper then obliges us te 
go northward through Lithuania, leaving the Doa 
wholly to the right, and the Volga, to still far. 
ther north between Petersburgh and Moscow. We 
may then go eastwards to the boundaries of Asia, and 
thence northwards to Nova Zembla. Hence we de. 
scend to the west of the Oby, and then to the east ot 
the branches of the Volga, and the other inland rivers 
flowing into the Lake Arel and the Caspian Sea. 
Here we are situated in the widely extended elevation 
of India, in the neighbourhood of the sources of the 
Indus; and, lastly, in our way from hence towards 
Kamschatka, we leave the Jenisei and Lena on the 
left, and the Ganges, &c., on the right. The direc. 
tion of the most conspicuous mountains is, however, 
a little different from this. The principal chain firss 
constitutes the Pyrenees, and divides Spain ‘from 
France; then passes th Auvergne to join the 
Alps, and through the south of Germsny, 
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Albania, and Macedonia. It is found again beyond 
the Euxine, under the names of Taurus, Caucasus, 
and Imaus, and goes on to Tartary and Kamschat- 
ka. The peninsula of India is divided from o— 
to south by the mountains of Gate, a ge ays 
extremity of Caucasus to Cape Comorin. Anion 
Mount Atlas stretches from Fez to Egypt, and the 
mountains of the moon run nearly in the same direc- 
tion. There is also a considerable elevation between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. In the New World, the 
neighbourhood of the western toast is in general the 
most elevated. In North America, the Blue Moun- 
tains or Siony Mountains are the most considerable, 
and the mountains of Mexico join the Andes or 
Cordeliers, which are continued along the whole of 
the west coast of South America. There are several 
points in both hemispheres, from which we may observe 
rivers separating to run to different seas. The highest 
mountains in the world are the Himalaya range in 
Asia, which are upwards of twenty-eight thousand 
feet ; Chimborazo, in America, twenty-one thousand ; 
the Abyssinian a in Africa, from ten to fif- 
teen thousand ; Mont Blanc, in Switzerland, fifteen 
thousand; and the Appenines, upwards of nine thou- 
sand feet. The plains of Quito, in Peru, are so much 
elevated, that the barometer stands at the height of 
fifteen inches only, which at the level of the sea stands 
at thirty inches: thus the air is there reduced to half 
its Cnr But none of these hts is equal toa 
th part of half the earth's diameter, and the 
t of these might be represented as grains of 
sand on a six-inch globe. 
The internal parts of the body of the earth are 
little known from actual observation, as the deep- 
est mines or excavations are aeesinns as but 
scratches on the end of an density 
of the earth, then, beyond pe mere surface, is but 
matter of conjecture. From observations on the at- 
traction of the mountain Shehallion, Dr Maskylen 
supposed the actual mean density of the edrth through- 
out all its mass to be to that of water as 4} tol, 
judging from the probable density of the internal 
hahaa of the mountain, which he supposed to be a 
solid rock. Mr Cavendish has concluded more directly, 
—_ “yr ope on a mass of lead, that the mean 
the earth is to that of water as 5} to 1. 
This This density assigned by Mr Cavendish is not at all 
greater than might be conjectured, from observations 
on the vibrations of pendulums. The great Newton 
had long ago advanced it as a probable supposition, 
that the mean density of the earth might be about 
five or six times as great as that of water, and the 
perfect agreement of the result of many modern expe- 
riments with this conjecture, affords us a new proof, 
in addition to many others, of the accuracy and pene- 
tration of that illustrious philosopher. 


THE HOUSES OF THE ROMANS. 

Iw the early ages of Rome the houses were merely 
thatched cottages. After the city was burnt by the 
Gauls, they were built in a more ious and conve- 
nient style, and of more substantial materials ; but so 
tention was paid to the streets. 
Every one set down his habitation to his 
own taste or fancy. 

i d i in the Roman 
and towards the Augustan era, Rome 
might well boast of the magnificence of her buildings. 
During the reign of Augustus, the improvements seem 
to have been conducted on a very extensive scale, and 
to have justified the emperor in exclaiming, that he 
had found Rome of brick and had left it of marble. 
Still, however, the streets continued narrow and 
crooked, and the houses were for the most part of 
wood, generally of three stories, and very inconve- 
nient. A dreadful conflagration in the reign of Nero 
reduced the part of Rome to ashes, but it 
was soon after rebuilt with increased splendour. The 
streets were made of width, and laid out with 
more reguiarity, the height of the houses was 
restricted to a certain standard. Every house was 
ordered to be isolated, and to be built of stone, so as 
to be less subject w destruction by fire. This also 
contributed two the health and magnificence of Rome, 

there were many at the time who censured 
the improvements, and pretended that the narrow 
streets and lofty houses produced an agreeable shade 
in the heat of summer, and rendered the city both 
pleasant and salubrious. We have heard the same 
argument urged at Barcelona, Nice, and Genoa, at 
the present day ; yet in each of these towns the streets 
are widened, whenever it is practicable to do so. 

When « house was occupied by several families, 
Adam says it was called insula, or But we 
are rather inclined to think that an island meant, as 
within four streets. Domus was the name given to 
what we call in Scotland a self-contained house. 

The principal parts of a house were— 

The VestisuLe, an open space in front of the gate. 
The vestibule of the golden palace of Nero was so ex- 
tensive, that it had three porticos, each a mile in 
surrounded by so many buildings, that they presented | and 

The Doon, made in general of different kinds of 
woad, euch as » cypress, elm, and oak, but some- 


times of iron or of brass. ‘The doors of the temples 
were often inlaid with ivory and gold. 
in general elevated above 


who were passing “y to get out of the way—a — 
stance which serves to explain some 

dramatic authors of that period. A slave, usuall 

chains, acted as porter; he bore in his hand a ay is 
geon, and had by his side a dog, chained up like him- 
self. On his lodge was painted cave canem (beware 
of the dog). Dogs were ten employed to guard the 
temples. Old women were also sometimes employed 
as porters. On days of rejoicing, such as on the birth 
of a child, the doors were ornamented with flowers 
and branches of trees, and in the evening were illu- 
minated. By a decree of the senate, branches of 
laurel were suspended at the door, and a garland of 
oak-leaves was placed on the summit of the palace of 
Augustus. Tiberius declined this honour. 

When the door was shut, it was secured by bolts 
and locks ; sometimes two bolts were used, one above, 
and the other below. The lock seems to have been 
moveable, like our padlock. Knockers or bells ap- 
pear to have been generally used. 

The gate served as an entrance to the Hat, three 
sides 4 which were supported on pillars. The side 
opposite to the entrance was fitted up as the library, 
where the family archives were kept. The hall was 
the principal bed-chamber, and the spot where domes- 
tic manufactures were carried on. In ancient times 
it served as the kitchen, and the place where the 
family supped. It was also the room where the noble 
families kept the statues of their ancestors, and re- 
ceived company. It was ornamented with ided Gr 
statues, and valuable furniture, and was divided 
curtains. Visitors were received into these divisions 
to their rank. fire was 

ways kept in it, and it was the duty of the porter to 
provide he necessary fuel. The Ronens seem to 
have had no chimnies, and were sadly annoyed with 
smoke: hence the month of December was called 
smoky, on account of the fires which were then ne- 

. They seem to have made use of portable 
stoves to heat the different parts of the house; and in 
the time of Seneca, the plan of heating the upper floors 
from below, by means of pipes built in the walls, was 
discovered. 

The Court-Yarp was in general open, but some- 
times surmounted with a roof which admitted the 
light; it was always of smaller size than the hall. 

he slave who had charge of it acted as the overseer 
of his companions in servitude. 

The Bep-CHaMBeExs were of two classes, the one 
for reposing in during the day, and the other during 
the night. In general, these had anti-chambers, and 
presses for containing a few books. A curtain was 
sometimes suspended before the door, which was 
drawn aside when any one entered. The slaves who 
superintended them were also accustomed to announce 
the arrival of visitors, to whom the emperors often 
gave audience in their bed-chambers. 

At the top of the house was erected a small apart- 
ment which faced the sun, and served as a place of 
retirement, or a look-out, such as is yet to be seen in 
the south of Spain. But the architecture and interior 
arrangements of the houses varied at different periods, 
and to the taste of the different 

The houses of Rome, previous to the war of 2 my 
were covered with boards, but afterwards with tiles ; 
and, according to Vitruvius, and from what remains 
of ancient monuments, these must have been of a large 
size, not less than two feet broad. Seneca speaks of 
a garret covered with one single tile. In the war 
against Mare Antony, the senators were taxed at the 
rate of ten asses (about is. English) for every tile on 
their roof: hence it was of course desirable ‘to have 
them of as large dimensions as possible. The roof 
seems to have been angular, as are ours at present. 
The fronts of the temples were ornamented with a 

oe on which were inscriptions and statues. 

an ae liberty to Julius Cesar to add a 

jo tee to his house, and to ornament it in the same 

manner. The night before his death, his wife Calpur- 
nia dreamt that these ornaments had fallen down. 

In early times the houses were lighted by simple 
openings in the walls, furnished with wooden shut- 
ters, and sometimes with curtains. Nets were at 
times made use of to keep out noxious insects, and, as 
is still to be seen in the south of Europe, awnings, to 
afford shade from the glare of the sun. Under the 
first emperors, flakes of talc began to be employed in 
windows, in the same manner as glass with us. Its 
use was, however, confined to the principal —_ 
ments of great houses, gardens, porticos, litters, &c. 
Glass was used for various purposes, but not in win- 
dows until the fourth century, when St Jerome speaks 
of it as being then in use. The bronze frames dis- 
at Pompeii may have = 

ts of large panes of ¢' nd t 
may ‘Santee covered over during one of the later 
eruptions of Vesuvius, by which Pompeii was de- 
stroyed. 


gilded, painted, or inlaid with ivory. 
have constructed one in his dining-room, which shift- 
ed, and presented a new figure every time a change 
of service was introduced. 
We shall conclude the subject with a few remarks 
on the value and annual rent of some of the Roman 
bought the house of Crassus, for 
paid L.28,255. Messala paid for that of 
, 1.352,786. Domitius valued his at 
hat of Claudius cost L.119,480. The 
country house of M. Scaurus, which — burnt by his 
slaves, was valued, along with some other articles, at 
L.807,299. The golden of Nero must have 
cost an immense sum, since Otho spent L..403,645 in 
finishing only a part of it. The rise in the value of 
rty was excessive in the course of a few years. 
The house of Marius, which Cornelia had hed Gomiannd 
for L.2420, was resold soon after to Lucullus for 
L.16,150. The house of Lepidus, which, during his 
consulate, was considered one of the most elegant in 
Rome, only stood in the hundredth rank thirty-five 
years afterwards. It is conjectured, from what Sue- 
tonius says, that people of moderate fortune in the 
time of Cesar rented houses at L.16, 3s. per annum. 
The rent which Coelius paid was L.242.—From a pe- 
riodical work. 


ODDs AND ENDS OF SUBJECTs. 
SINGULAR CUSTOM. 
t the province of New Granada, in South 
America, it is the custom, on certain festival days, to 
erect in front of the principal church a sort of artifi- 
cial grave, in which are placed birds of the most beauti- 
ful plumage, animals remarkable for their shape or 
size, and wild beasts, both dead and living. In order 
to renaer tnis sacred exhibition as rich as possible, all 
the hunters of the neighbourhood are for some time 
previous employed in scouring the country in search 
of rare animals, in which laudable undertaking each 
parish endeavours to outdo the others. By this means. 
the show is often magnificently supplied, and furnishes 
naturalists with the means of advancing the interesis 
of science. 
SATIRICAL REPROOF. 

Malherbe, who prided himself on his blunt ce 
was one day shown by a courtier some 
stated that France moved out of her p to an 
her king. “Now this must have happened in my 
lifetime,” said Malherbe; “ but, upon my word, sir, 
I do not recollect it.” 

MAUNDAY THURSDAY CUSTOMS. 

The custom with the kings of 3 > nd of giving 
presents, or charity, on Maunday hursday, to a 
number of persons corresponding with the number of 
years the king has lived, seems to have had its origin 
in the East. The princes of Hindostan have done the 
same thing on their birth-day as far back as history 
extends. The pensioners of latter, however, were 
not merely interested in the age of the king, but in 
the bulk (supposed, we presume, to indicate the pro- 
- of his affairs) attained by the royal persons. 

he king was weig’ against a quantity of gold, 
quicksilver, perfumes, and other valuable substances, 
which, after the balance was nicely adjusted, were 
given away. The presents auintiog on age, con- 
sisted of sheep, goats, fowls, &c. 

THE BROWN BEAR. 

On the 26th May 1828, a son of Mr Adam Millar, 
about seventeen years of age, of Troy township, near 
Cleveland, Ohio, America, had occasion to pass through 
a piece of wood, which extended about four miles. 
Having proceeded about a mile, he discovered at a 
short distance a bear and three cubs. [Being entirely 
destitute of weapons of defence, he tried to frighten 
them off, by kallooing ; but the old bear immediately 
made towards him, and he sprang to a sapling, about 
ten inches in diameter, and free of limbs to the height 
of forty feet. This he ascended, and the bear follow- 
ed. At the height of ten or twelve feet she was so 
near as to receive a kick, and she slipped to the bot- 
tom. She immediately reascended, while he exerted 
himself to climb beyond her reach; but she again 
overtook him, and, as he kicked at her, she tore his 
right foot badly, took off his shoe, and then fell to the 
ground. She then followed him up the third time, 
and fell without doing him any injury. He had now 
ascended the sapling about twenty feet; but the old 
bear was soon at his heels the fourth time, caught his 
left foot, and both fell together. On reaching the 

nd, the bear started from him about a rod, when 

recovered and ran ; ; she followed thirty or forty 
rods, and gave up the chase, and the young man 
reached home in safety. 
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At the same period, the Romans paved their floors 
with small pieces of stone or marble of different co- 
lours, neatly joined together ; they also covered the 
steps, at least this was the case in the temples, and, | walls with marble slabs. The ceili were ofter. 
in all probability, also in the houses of Rome, though 
the doors of the houses of Pompeii are found on a 
level with the footpaths. The door opened inwards, 
: like those used by us; but among the Greeks, and in 
order to confer honour on meritorious citizens among 
. the Romans, it was made to open outwards. Hence 
arose the custom, when 4 person intended going out 
1 


